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CIRCULATION 210,000. 


this Number of H. RPER’S 
WEEKLY our readers will rece ve the 
Ninth Part of 

DORE’S LONDON. | 
This magnificent Serial, which ss pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
issued gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
page Supplements to the subscri Jers to 
HARPER S WEEKLY. 


WitTH the next Number Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendid EIGHT-PAGE $-UPPLE- 
MENT, containing a magnificent ° 

FOUR-PAGE PANORAMA 

of the Burned District of Boston giving 
a complete and picturesque view of the 
Ruins. 


@= In a few days HARPER’S Vi EEKLY 
. will begin the publication of a new 
story by CHARLES READE, entitled 
“THE WANDERING HER,” 


which the proprietors have secured by 
direct treaty with the author. Th’ story 
will be profusely illustrated, in th > high- 
est style of art. 

A NEw Story by B. L. Farjeon, 
author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” ‘ Grif,” 
“Joshua Marvel,” etc., will be com- 
menced in the next Number o. Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY. It is called 


“AREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KI‘ SES,” 


and will be profusely and splenciidly il- 
lustrated. 


THE PRESIDENT AND REF )RM. 


HE President’s constant and a@:ive in- 

terest in the improvement of tiie civil 
service, the contemptuous hostility -o it of 
the majority of both parties in Cong »ss, the 
demand for it in the Republican p} itform, 
and the President’s evident intentioi of ad- 
hering to. his convictions, give a nw and 
special interest to the subject. It ig there- 
fore, useful to inquire precisely wl at the 
new method is, and what improve’! nent it 
promises. The “spoils” system is i imiliar 
to every body. It is a system whick makes 
all the minor positions under gove 'nment 
the reward of partisan activity. Th chief 
qualification for them is not character or 
capacity, but efficiency at caucuses and at 
elections. The offices are given to“ influ- 
ence,” and influence means politica: prom- 
inence. The results of this system-.are as 
familiar as its practice. They are almost 
without exception pernicious. A Pi 2siden- 
tial election: becomes a contest for piunder, 
and consequently excites and exas}erates 
the worst passions. : 

There are but two arguments for the pres- 
ent evil system which have any appearance 
of reason. One is that the Representative, 
being elected by the preference of nis dis- 
trict, is to be regarded as its generai polit- 
ical agent or attorney in the goveinment, 
and must know better than any bod, else is 
likely to know who should be appoijted to 
the various offices in the district. The other 
is that a new broom sweeps clean, aid that 
better service is to be expected oc” fresh 
hands than of old hacks. But it is Secause 
both of these arguments, with other: of the 
same kind, are proved by experiencw to be 
fallacious that there is such a deep desire of 
change among intelligent citizens. It is 
enough to say that the duties of a Refiresent- 
ative are legislative and specific, and that 
he can not attempt to usurp a share in the 
executive administration without betraying 
his trust. Moreover, experience proves, what 
a little reflection would suggest, t::at the 
function which he thus usurps is }'ot dis- 
charged for the public welfare, but for his 
private interest. Thus when Gener&l But- 
LER says that he knows better than any 
body who ought to be postmasters in his 
district, he merely claims that he is the best 
judge in a case in which he is interested. 

As for the new broom theory, it is ga argu- 
ment only upon the assumption that it is a 
new broom, and that the sole puryose of 


taking it is that it may sweep cleaiz. But | 


this is not the fact. The officers are ap- 
pointed not because of their especial compe- 
tence and experience, upon which alone any 
expectation of cleaner sweeping could rest, 
but upon other considerations entirely. They 
know that they probably hold only until a 
stronger pressure than that which puts them 
in is brought to bear to put them out. More- 
over, the place is the reward of past serv- 
ice, and future service is supposed to be its 
condition. To expect reforms in the admin- 
istration of such an officer is almost futile ; 
and, as a fact, the “ hack” who was not pro- 
moted, upon the assumption that he was a 
hack, continues to perform all the substan- 
tial duties of the higher office. This argu- 
ment of the new broom presupposes appoint- 
ment for fitness only, and therefore has no 
relevancy whatever to a system of appoint- 
ment by influence. The theory of appoint- 
ment by influence is good enough; for it is 
that the President being elected by the peo- 
ple, and surrounding himself-with a cabinet, 
he and they receive only honest recommen- 
dations and appoint only worthy men. That 
isthetheory. But it can not possibly be the 
practice, because the appointing power must 
depend upon recommendations, and recom- 
mendations are interested. 

The practical question, therefore, is, since 
the appointing power can not possibly per- 
sonally know all the candidates who are 
presented and urged, how can it best inform 
itself? And experience having demonstra- 
ted that the present method of ascertaining 
fitness has ridiculously failed, the President 
proposes another, which he is trying. It 
may be said generally to be a twofold meth- 
od. In the first place, if a vacancy occurs 
in a higher position of any branch of the 
service, he will first ascertain whether any 
subordinate is qualified to fill it before he 
turns elsewhere; while to the lower posi- 
tions those applicants shall be appointed 
who have been found competent by actual 
investigation, and not those who are only 
strongly pressed by politicians. To say that 
not to promote in every instance is to stig- 
matize all who are not promoted as unfit is 
foolish, because many &@ man may be compe- 
tent for an office for which he is yet upon 
many grounds unavailable. Again, rigor- 
ously to require promotion in every case in 
@ service which, by the theory of reform, 
contains many inefficient officers, is to in- 
sist upon an absurdity. 

To say that government by party requires 
conformity to the “spoils” system, and the 
transformation of the public service into a 
vast partisan hospital, is to assert what is 
not true. Government by party requires 
that a)certain political policy which has 
been approved by the people shall be car- 
ried out in administration. Aud a change 
in all the subordinate offices is not necessary 
to any such result, while the practice of such 
a change tends to such monstrous perversion 
of the scope of an election that an honest ex- 
pression of the popular will becomes doubly 
difficult. Ballot-boxes are not stuffed to se- 
cure a protective rather than arevenue tariff, 
but to provide plunder for bummers. 

In the effort which the President is mak- 
ing under an adverse pressure, the force of 
which is only known to those who are fa- 
miliar with political machinery, he is enti- 
tled to the most cordial support of every 
honest citizen in the country. The rules 
which he has adopted are merely tentative, 
and are wholly within his control. They 
are conveniences for him, not chains. His 
object is not a rigid observance of rules, but 
the improvement of the service and the pu- 
rification of politics, by making character 
and capacity vital qualifications for the pub- 
lic as they are for private service. And all 
who sympathize with the purpose will heart- 
ily sustain the effort, although the particu- 
lar method pursued may not seem to them 
the best that could be proposed. If Con- 
gress, as is now reported, is inclined to give 
battle—Tirez, messieurs! It will find itself 
confronted with every great journal in the 
country, supported by a most powerful and 
intelligent public opinion. 


THE LAST MURDER. 


THE recent shooting of Mr. O'NEILL by 
Mr. KING in the city of New York has nat- 
urally drawn attention to the plea alleged in 
justification of such occurrences. All that 
is known is that Mr. KiNG asserts that his 
victim had wronged his honor. He draws 
a pistol and fires. The first shot misses. 
The second and third strike and kill. He 
runs into a room and locks the door, and 
when it is broken open he is arrested. The 
declaration of his motive is supposed to be- 
speak for him public sympathy: for the of- 
fense which he charges upon his victim is 
sometimes regarded as one which society 
properly suffers to be summarily punished by 
murder. Every body, then, holds his life at 


the mercy of any body who may allege that 


his honor has been outraged, or that he sus- 
pects it has been ontraged. 
The whole proceeding is a relic of barba- 


| that it will permit the murderer to escape 


rism. It belongs to the time of the duel, the 
exquisite absurdity of which was shown the 
other day in an advertisement published by 
Mr. N. B. FORREST, who that some- 
body was a coward, a scoundrél, and a con- 
temptible villain, and concluded by propos- 
ing to let the rascal have a ghot at him. 
Does Mr. FORREST mean to say that a cow- 
ard and a scoundrel can injure his honor? 
So the theory that the misconduct of a wife 
injures the honor of the husband springs 
from the barbarous idea that she is in some 
sense his property, and is not a responsible 
person. A man can not be dishonored by: 
the conduct of others. He may be wound- 
ed, shocked, exasperated, heart-broken, but 
his honor is in his own keeping exclusively. 
The offense alleged in the present case prob- 
ably arouses a deeper indignation*than any 
other. But the honor of a husband is stain- 
ed only when he is himself guilty of the of- 
fense which Mr. Kina charges upon his wife. 
However this may be, it is time to decide 
whether homicide is to be held justifiable 
for such reasons as are often gravely urged. 
And if there be a tendency to palliate mur- 
der—if “hanging is played out”—is it be- 
cause public opinion is so averse to hanging 


rather than suffer the penalty of the law? 
Nothing is more fully established than that 
undue severity of punishment is a premium 
upon crime. But the law should either be 
enforced or changed, for there is undoubted- 
ly a growing feeling that life is insecure, ow- 
ing to the law’s delay or evasion. 

If, however, such homicides as this last 
are considered justifiable, that also should 
be fully understood. For if the reasoning 
be that the offense will diminish if summary 
shooting for it is permitted, we must, in or- 
der to preserve the good order of society, let 
the permission be known. Then if the mur- 
derer happens to mistake and shoot the 
wrong person, or discover after the murder 
that his suspicions were not well founded, 
his offense will be presumably mitigated by 
the fact that it would have been justifiable 
had he only happened to shoot-the right 
person, or had his suspicions been correct. 


MR. FROUDE’S PROPOSITION. 


THE attacks upon Mr. Froupe’s veracity, 
and the apparent sympathy with them that 
has been shown by certain papers, induced 
him to make the following proposition be- 
fore beginning his third lecture in Boston : 

“T feel it my duty, in view of the manner in which 
my lectures have been received in this country, to say 
a word to you who honor me with your presence at 
my lectures in defense of myself and my b6oks, which 
I am pleased to learn have had a somewhat extensive 
sale in this country. I am accused of bad faith in my 
treatment of historical documents, and it has been 
charged against me that I am not to be trusted, and 
that I am a dishonorable man. It is impossible for 
me to reply in detail to the charges of inaccuracy 
which have been made against me, and I have there- 
fore determined to answer my assailants in the fol- 
lowing manner. It is a challenge exactly similar to 
that sent by me to the Saturday Review some time 
since in answer to some criticisms which had been 
made against me. Let my accusers select any num- 
ber of pages from any of my historical works, one, 
two, three, or four hundred pages as they may please, 
and submit them to the Keeper of the Records 
in England, with whom all historical documents are 
deposited. Let the Keeper of the Records then ap- 
point a commission to examine and compare my works 
with these documents, and in case their charges can 
be made good, I forever after to hold my peace, and ac- 
cept the dishonored position to which they would now 
consign me. If they do not make good their charges, 
they to make me a public apology, retracting what 
they have said against me—the expenses of this com- 
mission to be borne by me. Asa writer who has done 
his best to tell the truth, I think it simple justice that 

uestion of the accu- 


Nothing could be more direct and manly ; 
and if the challenge is not accepted, the case 
is closed against the critics. Father BURKE, 
in his yeplies to Mr. FROUDE, addressed an 
enthusiastic crowd of Irishmen, and natural- 
ly gave the Irish view of the question. Mr. 
MELINE, in his work attacking Mr. FROUDE’s 
history of Mary STUART, charges him with 
forgery and falsehood. He quotes Mr. 
FROUDE, and then, as he says, cites the orig- 
inal authorities. Whether he really does so 
can not be known, in the case of MSS., until 
the tourse invited by Mr. Froupe is taken. 
Mr. MELINE’s assertion proves nothing. If 
Mr. FROUDE, whose personal honor and schol- 
arly character are involved, and who has no 
purpose but the truth of history and his own 
fair fame, may not be credited with a correct 
version and interpretation of the original 
documents, certainly the assertions of a Ro- 
man Catholic critic defending Queen Mary 
of Scotland have no superior claim to credi- 
bility. The appeal must be taken precisely 
where the historian has carried it, and until 
it is rendered the presumption is certainly 
not against him. 

As to the Irish question itself, there is but 
one class in this country-which has any es- 
pecial interest in it, and with that class it is 
a passionate political and religious interest. 
To Americans the question is chiefly his- 
torical and impersonal. To the Irish it is 
the sole question. Mr. FROUDE would settle 


| 


| it. But ite agitation is the stock in trade 


of political and religious demagogues. If 
the Irish question were settled, if the wrongs 
of Ireland were removed from the arena of 
rhetorical appeal, if the people of Ireland 
should seriously address themselves to the 
actual situation, the capital of a host of po- 
litical and ecclesiastical orators would dis- 
appear. 

The Roman Church, as is well known, has 
always a political policy; and there are a 
great many well-meaning people who think 
that it is especially persecuted whenever its 
politics are exposed. The convictions of 
the American people and their political 
constitution secure absolute religious equal- 
ity. But one of the sects among us, the Ro- 
man Church, aims constantly at a subversion 
of one of the most vital of American institu- 
tions—unsectarian common schools. And 
why? What is the reason that it hopes 
and works for a sectarian division of the 
school fund? Because it fears the effect of 
the free mingling in the public schools of 
the children of its members with those of 
other religions denominations. It wishes to 
keep its communion separate and peculiar. 
And as the great multitude of its American 
adherents are Irish born, it is the political 
policy of the Roman Church passionately 
to appeal to the distinctive feeling of Irish- 
men for their native country and for their 
form of religious faith. The appeal is not 
for the purpose of making them better Amer- 
ican citizens, but more intense Roman Cath- 
olics: to make a nation within a nation. 

This is the key of Father Burke’s lectur- 
ing and pre.ching. At the conclusion of a 
lecture or sermon recently delivered by him 
he said, in substance, that St. PATRICK knelt 
at the feet of the Virgin and prayed that 
the Irish might always be true to their 
country and to their religion, and the holy 
Virgin knelt at the feet of the Saviour with 
the same prayer, and it was proclaimed in 
heaven that the Irish people would always 
remain true to their old land and their old 
faith. That seems to us a very poor kind 
of preaching for America. If Father BURKE 
should say to his audiences that they had 
left their native land and had become Ameri- 
can citizens, that henceforth they and their 
children were Americans, that the chief 
glory of the country they had chosen was its 
guarantee of perfect religious liberty, and 
that nothing imperiled that liberty so much 
as ecclesiastical interference in politics, he 
would be doing a service in which not only 
Irishmen but the whole country would sym- 
pathize with him. 


CITY POLITICS. 


Last year’s “tidal wave” of reform has 
not spent its force. Since the election the 
papers teem with exposures of the municipal 
swindling in New York, and the difference 
between these exposures and the assertions 
formerly made by a few papers is that these 
lead to practical results. In the old Ring 
days persuasions to silence Of every kind 
were tried with success. Complaint was re- 
garded as “striking,” and it was supposed 
that a share of the booty was the price of 
silence. That this was often the fact is well 
known. But the overthrow of the Ring has 
changed all that; and the city of New York 
is rapidly learning the character of the gov- 
ernment to which it so long patiently sub- 
mitted. ‘ 

The success of this reform movement so 
far forcibly rebukes those who thought that 
no relief was possible, and who always think 
that a combination of money and rascality is 
irresistible. These were the wiseacres who 
constant'y said, “Ob, what’stheuse? These 
men have got the machinery into their 
hands; they are sensible enough to coffceal 
the steps of their knavery; they can buy up 
any opposition, and if things come to the 
worst for them, they will raise a mob and 
ravage the city.” + To this sigh of cowardly 
despair there was-added the feeble sugges- 
tion that at least the rascals gave us some- 
thing for the money they stole, and that all 
parties were equally corrupt. This is the 
kind of fellow-citizen that Tammany Rings 
pray for, because they know that over such 
their dominion is both absolute and eternal. 

Will this feeble folk learn the lesson of 
the time? It is that we can have good gov- 
ernment if good citizens will pay the small 
price demanded. A little thought, a little 
care, a little trouble: these are for us the 
conditions of honest, government. Other 
men in other countries fought terribly and 
suffered long for advantages that we may 
have for the taking; and what we have our- 
selves won in the city may be kept by a little 
wise resolution. 

The time, also, was never so favorable, be- 
cause the old national party issues are fast 
disappearing; and in The city and in very 
many local elections henceforth there should 
be no other parties than the friends of hon- 
est and intelligent administration on one 
side and the knaves on the other. The 
Committee of Seventy in the city of New 


| York have, therefore, done most wisely in 


4 
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racy of my writings.” 
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deciding not to disband. They should be 
the nucleus of a municipal party of citizens 
who know the vital worth of honesty and 
intelligence, who demand these qualifica- 
tions of candidates, and who will not di- 
vide their votes among several of this char- 
acter. Such a party is not impossible in the 
city if those who carried the movement of 
reform are resolved that it shall exist. 


AFTER ELECTION IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


OnE of the most candid of Republicans in 
the Southern States, who was born and has 
always lived in that part of the country, and 
is the type of the men to whom we must 
look for the completion of the work of recon- 
ciliation, writes as follows: 


“You have but little idea how much my respecta- 
bility has been increased by the election. From being 
a scalawag, a representative of the party of hate, a 
traitor to my State, and other such flattering appella- 
tions, I am again recognized as a gentleman by the 
upper-tendom. I trembled for the consequences of 
Grer.ey’s election. While not ina position to render 
direct aid to General Geant, we were in the position 
of the temperance lecturer's ‘frightful example,’ and 
perhaps rendered good service in that way. For I am 
told that the outrageous frauds and murders and riots 
and frightening from the polls did good in solidifying 
our friends North, and perhaps in this way did more 
good for Grant than we could have done in any other 
way. 

“ ....But what are our people to do? The col- 
ored men are timid, and in many counties are not al- 
lowed to vote. Where they are more intelligent, and 
attempt to assert their rights, they are shot down and 
driven off, as in Macon, Georgia, in October, where I 
learn that fifteen were killed. The governments of 
the Old World are strong enough to protect all their 
subjecta. How is it in the United States, when citi- 
zens are not allowed to perform the duties of citizens ? 
Is the fault in the system of government? We boast 
that it is the best in the world, and yet large numbers 
are virtually disfranchised. We are in a dilemma 
here; for if we move in the matter of having the Fed- 
eral government interfere, we fall under the hatred 
and persecutions of the ruling class among ua As it 
is, our people are not free. I confess that I do not 
know what is best. To submit is to yield and give up 
the right of suffrage so far as the colored man is con- 
cerned, or nearly so. To attempt to get aid from Fed- 
eral legislation is to incur still further odium, for the 
worst thing our adversaries can say to bring odium 
upon us is to charge us with aiding to enforce the En- 
forcement laws.” 


This is doubtless a true statement of the 
case. Meanwhile Southern men of charac- 
ter and intelligence like the writer of this 
letter will remember that the re-election of 
General GRANT was the most emphatic dec- 
laration by the country that the equal rjghts 
of citizens at the ballot-box shall be respect- 
ed if there be power enough in the govern- 
ment to compel respect. The people of the 
wholo country do not .propose to leave the 
decision of great national questions, such, 
for instance, as the election of a President, 
to the chance of political terrorism in any 
State or in any part of the Union. “Local 
self-government” does not mean disfran- 
chisement of large numbers of the popula- 
tion in any State; and the days when State 
sovereignty in any form could be pleaded 
upon any fundamental question against the 
national tas happily passed forever. This 
truth will be gradually but surely under- 
stood in the States where it is now ques- 
tioned. The folly of charging the people 
with vindictiveness in their policy of recon- 
struction has been fully exposed. It was a 
Morgan that did not outlast the election. 
But there is nothing more profoundly true, 
and the election is its tremendous emphasis, 
than that the political equality of citizens at 
the polls will be certainly maintained with- 
out the slightest regard to cries of consolida- 
tion, centralization, and despotism. 


THE FRENCH SITUATION. 


THE political situation in France is very 
obscure, yet very interesting. The fate of 
80 great and so important a nation, which 
three or four years ago believed itself, with 
the general assent of the world, to be one 
of the most powerful and influential of na- 
tions, is profoundly important, although the 
illusion of its real position was so suddenly 
dispelled. The next step in France has long 
been a problem. When Lovis PHILIPPE 
was King the question always was, et aprés? 
After him, what? Then came the revolu- 
tion of 48, and LAMARTINE, and CaVAIGNAC, 
and Louis NaPoLeon. Then the Emperor, 
and still the same question. And now M. 
THIERS—and after Turers, what? He isa 
man more than seventy years old, and yet 
the peace of France seems to hang upon his 
life. Should he die or resign, nobody feels 
sure that anarchy would not follow. The 
French loan was taken upon the most sur- 
prising terms; but there is probably not a 
thoughtful man in the country who does not 
feel deeply anxious for the welfare of his 
children in their native land. 

The government is called a republic. But 
it is really an Assembly chosen to negotiate 
for peace with Germany, which has made 
peace, has declared itself permanent, and 
has elected a President of what it calls a 
republic. Meanwhile. the only evidence of 
@ republic is the majority at the elections 


to fill vacancies in the Assembly, while the 
more important fact is that half of the voters 
do not appear at the polls. The people have 
not voted upon any constitution. Indeed, 
there is no constitution. The will of the 
majority of the Assembly is the fundament- 
al law of France. This is a situation which 
would be singular any where, but in France 
it is perilous. There was probably never a 


} country in which so much was said of a 


republic, and in which so little was under- 
stood. The republican idea of the old revo- 
lution was the absolutism of a majority of a 
delegate Assembly. The whim of a mob was 
the government of the country. And there 
is very little evidence that there is any truer 
general conception of a republic now. In- 
deed, there is no sure foundation whatever 
of a republic in France. 

A curious illustration of this fact is shown 
by the recent publication of M. LaBOULAYE’S 
essays in the Journal des Débate. They are 
the most elementary treatises upon a repub- 
lic. They show that there ought to be a 
constitution established by the popular con- 
sent, and which should control all legislation. 
They insist that minorities have rights, and 
that the object of constitutions is to protect 
them. In fact, they are aimed at the radical 
French conception of a republic, and cite our 
example as that which can most instruct the 
author’s country. The correspondent of the 
Tribune, an old resident in France and a close 
observer of the people, says that the essays 
are received with hostility. And, indeed, 
what could be more unpromising for the suc- 
cess of any intelligent and sincere repubjjcan 
movement than the condition of the people 
of France? Compare it with that of our 
fathers when our republic was founded. 

All the late revelations both of the Ger- 
man war and of sagacious observation show 
a fatal want in the French people of the 
moral qualities upon which a popular gov- 
ernment really depends. Without earnest- 
ness, sobriety, general intelligence, religious 
faith, willing obedience, patience, and faith- 
ful co-operation the foundations of our re- 
public could not have been laid. The habit 
of self-command, the instinct of self-reli- 
ance, which appear in the political history 
of our race, are wholly wanting in the French 
nature. When President LINCOLN was as- 
sassinated, if al] the higher officers of the 
government had shared his fate, the course 
of affairs would not have been seriously in- 
terrupted. Such a result is due not only to 
political "habit, but to moral quality. And 
because that is not seen to exist in France, 
but, on the contrary, seems to have disap- 
peared, every effort at political organization 
is like building upon a quicksand. The 
piles are driven, but they do not hold. The 
present situation continues, not because it 
is satisfactory, but because of the immense 
risk of disturbing it. Yet it can not long 
endure, for M. THIERS is mortal. 


A VICTORY FOR TRAVELERS. 


WeE have formerly spoken of the great 
service which Mr. COLEMAN, who was forci- 
bly thrown from the cars of the New York 
and New Haven Railroad Company, has done 
the public by his persistent suit against the 
road. He has finally recovered damages, and 
in the current number of the Atlantic he tells 
the story of his long struggle. The road, it 
appears, was resolved to show the public in 
the fate of Mr.CoLEMAN that the way of the 
railroad critic is hard. It was determined to 
make such rules for passengers as it pleased, 
and to enforce them in any manner that it 
chose, and if the traveler complained, he 
should be harried by infinite delays and ex- 
penses of the law, until, exhausted and dis- 
gusted, he withdrew from the contest. But 
in throwing Mr. COLEMAN from the train be- 
cause he differed with the conductor as to a 
rule, the railroad challenged an opponent 
as tenacious and vigilant asitself And al- 
though permanently injured by the brutal 
treatment which he received, Mr. COLEMAN 
has taught the road that passengers have 
rights which it must respect. 

It is a victory for the whole traveling pub- 
lic, and it should lead to some legislation 
which would limit the discretion of the 
great railroad companies. They are so 
swiftly increasing in power, their capital 
is so vast, and their combinations so impe- 
rial, that they forget they are the servants, 
not the masters, of the public. The victory 
of Mr. COLEMAN is a wholesome hint to them, 
and the public thanks are due to a man who 
alone undertook a task which was thought 
to be so hopeless. It was an illustration of 
that plutk which is not frightened from 
trying to remedy abuses because the remedy 
costs time, trouble, and money. And if all 
travelers had a little of Mr. COLEMAN’s spirit, 
the insolence of powerful monopolies would 
be constantly checked. 

The wanton disregard of human life by 
these great companies is shown by the re- 
cent slaughter upon the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore road near Wilmington. It was 
one of those events that could not occur 


upon a railroad which is properly managed, 
aud which furnishes another urgent argu- 
ment for more stringent legislative super- 
vision of the whole subject of passenger 
travel. 


PERSONAL. 


Sometrmes funny things happen in church— 
almost always do when a nice lot of babies are 
brought to be christened; the little rats will 
= such little howls, or look up at ye minister 
n such a way as will make folks smile. A few 
Sundays since the Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER 
held his —- baptismal service, and a goodly 
number of little ones were presented at the font. 
With one of tinese nice little curly-heads in his 
arms, Mr. Beecuer said, “This child, whose 
name is Horace Greeigzy, I bap—’’ The an- 
nouncement was received with a general and ir- 
resistible mirthfulness, which drowned the rest 
of the sentence. One lady, whose husband did 
not vote for H. G., was heard to exclaim, ‘** What 
a shame, and such a nice-looking little fellow too!” 

—lIf ‘*the liberal soul shall be made fat,’’ to 
what adipose proportions will one old bachelor 
reach who has been giving profusely to Prince- 
ton College! This “ round, fat, oily man”’ (if he 
is not, he ought to be), is Mr. GREENE, a warm 
personal friend of Professor Hopee, and gives 
mainly on his account. Already his benefac- 
tions amount to $200,000, besides which he is 
building some edifices for the college, and it is 
said that ultimately the balance of his estate—an 
odd million or so—will be left to the college. 
The turf will long be green above Mr. GREENE, 
in the annals of old Princeton, after he shall have 
gone the way of the good. : 

—The Russian potentate has sent his portrait 
to Governor CurTIN. It's afull-length. This 
compliment is the more a because no 
court in Europe is so deeply versed as Russia in 
Pennsy]l sania politics. r. BUCHANAN first ex- 
plained them, then Mr. DaLias went out and 
gave his views, then General CAMERON ran over 
and set things to rights, after which Governor 
CurRtTIn tried his hand, and came home to make 
his little mistake as to which side was going to 
win. But he has the portrait. 

—In reply to numerous inquiries and sugge#® 
tions, and to much good-humored banter in 
the newspapers, aneni the supposed loss of Mr. 
Nast’s occupation, we are happy to say that he 
is at present en in making illustrations 
for Harper's “‘ Household Edition of Dickens.” 
The illustrations to Pickwick will be from his 

cil; and it is safe to predict that the wit and 

umor of the great novelist will find a rare in- 

terpreter in the greatest and most versatile car- 
icaturist of this country. 

—Mr. Ho_towar, the potentate of pill-makers, 
is about to build in England, ata cost of $500,000, 
an insane asylum. When Dr. BRANDRETH, the 
inventor of the pleasing purgative that bears his 
name, was in the Senate of this State, some one 
asked WILLIAM CassIDY, the witty editor of the 
Albany Argus, if he did not Dr. B. as one 
of the rising young men of the Democracy. 
‘*Why,”’ replied Mr. C., “‘he is already one of 
the very pill-ars of the party.” 

—Dr. J. Gopwrs Scott, a notable man in his 
way, has just died in Montgomery, Alabama. He 
was with Lord Byron in the East, and subse- 
quently made many scientific explorations in re- 
mote and unknown regions. e came to this 
country many years ago as surgeon to a German 
colony which settled in the mountains of Ten- 
nessee. During the war he served on the med- 
ical staff of the Confederacy. He was connect- 
ed with some of the best people in England, and 
warried a sister of Professor HUXLEY. 

—It is said that Mr. WasHBURNE is quite like- 
he succeed Mr. TRUMBULL in the United States 

nate, in which case Mr. A. B. CORNELL, at 
present Surveyor of the Port, and member elect 
of the next Assembly, will possibly be nomimated 
as minister to France. 

year, is preparing for publication a translation 
of The Religion of Rome described by a Roman. 
The recent publication of the work iff Rome 
caused a commotion among the Italian priest- 
hood, and its translation into English is under- 
taken with the author’s permission. Mr. Howitt 
has written an introduction, which is itself being 
translated into the German and other languages. 
It°is now forty-nine years since WILLIAM and 
Mary Howitt published The Forest Minstrel, 
and since then he has been pretty steadily writ- 


—Mr. WaSHBURNE has had compiled from the 
records of the Paris legation two large volumes 
of the dipiomatic correspondence growing out 
of the Franco-German war, embracing every 
thing of interest connected with the war so far 
as our legation was concerned. This valuable 
collection has been placed in the State Depart- 
ment at Washington, and will prove of great 
value to future historians. 

—Count ScuLopis, one of the notable men at 
the Conference at Geneva, has presented to the 
university library at Turin all the documents 
connected with that body. They form more than 
forty large volumes, magnificently bound. 

—Mr. RoBert BONNER pooh-poohs the rumor 
that has been circulating in the papers that he 
contemplates retiring from the He does 
not propose to retire from it “ until he retires 
from the world.”’ 

—Prince MiLan, of Servia, has come out an 
anti-capital-punishment man, and announced to 
his cabinet that he will henceforth sign no more 
death-warrants, and will pardon any convict who 
shows true repentance. It is expected that a 
— and heavy sorrow will forthwith pervade 

e penal institutions of Servia. 

—Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, has signi- 
fied his purpose to make a large contribution 
to the permanent endowment of Columbia 
College, located in Washington, and now under 
the presidency of James C. Weiiine, LL.D. 
formerly one of the editors of the old Nati 


—M. Morte, a noted character in Paris, has 
deceased. He was central cashier of the De- 
partment of the Interior, and during his lon 
career had witnessed the entrance and exit o 
forty-three ministers. He was a poet in a mild 
way, and the oldest member of the singing club 
called the “* Caveau.”’ 

—The Brooklyn rtion which 
has crystallized into the Faust Club—propose 
to do honor to the memory of the author of 
Home, Sweet Home, by erecting a monument to 


| him in Prospect Park, Jonn Howarp Parne 


was born in this city just eighty years ago. A‘t- 
er ajtaining considerable local popularity by his 
poems and plays, he was appointed United States 
consul at Tunis, and died there twenty years ago 
in poverty. Fortunately for his fame, he wrote 
one song that is sung in every land, and just so 
long as we poor mortals shall love our horaes, se 
long will his memory continue to be cherished. 

—The oldest printer in the country is said te 
be AnpDREW C. Huston, now living at North- 
umberland, Pennsylvania, in his eighty-sixth 
fear, He learned his trade with ZACHARIAH 

OULSON, and conducted the Argus in North- 
umberland as far back as the year 1805, which 
was the only paper printed in that part of Penn- 
sylvania. 

—Some caitiff of the press has malevolently 
and surreptitiously caused it to be reported that 
“‘old Mr. PaLMER, the sculptor,” was about to 
quit his native heath at Albany, and in his old 
age, “‘sixty,’’ move himself to Rome for the 
purpose of perfecting h‘mself in the stone busi- 
ness. Mr. PALMER hurls back the vile aspersion 
both as to age and the other thing, asseverating 
upon his veracity as a man that he has not 
touched threescore, and upon his credit as a 
stone-cutter that he is not going to Rome. We 
are touched with delight at 80th facts, and trust 
that our friend may long be spared to Albany 
and art. 

—In a recent “‘ personal’? we mentioned that 
BoucicatLt's play of Arrah na Foque had been 
performed over 2000 times. A *‘ personal’’ more 
remarkable in stage annals even than that is 
found in the fact that during the last sixteen 
years Mr. SoTHERN has played “‘Lord Dun- 
dreary’’ 2150 times, David Garrick”? 900 times, 
and “‘ Brother Sam’’ 300 times. How he man- 
ages to remember them all is “‘ something,”’ as 
Dundreary says, “‘no fellow can understand.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


A srvrre shock of earthquake occurred in New 
Hampehire November 18, which lasted about five sec- 
onds, and rocked the buildings violently. 

The trial of William M. Tweed for corruption in of- 
fice was resumed in the Court of Oyer and Terminer 
November 19, and by reqnest of the defense was fur- 
ther postponed for one week. 

A large number of the most table Israelites of 
this city are preparing measures for the protection of 


the exiled Roumanian Jews, several b of whom 
are expected here next spring. 
A number of serious occurred during the week 


in various parta of the Union: in Jersey City, Novem- 
ber 20, occasioning a loses of $375,000; in ton, on 
the same date, with a loss of $300,000;: in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, November 21, loss $40,000; in Galva, 
Tllinois, the same day, loss $500,000; and in Scranton, 
lose $20,000. 

The Great Western Telegraph Company is about to 
establish additional tel phic communication be- 
tween aera and New York. They also intend to 
connect the West Indies directly with New York and 
— ~~ and contemplate telegraphic communication 
with Brazil. 


The New York Board of Underwriters recommend 
that such a rate of insurance sha!'l be placed upon 
buildings covered with Mansard-roofs as to make it 
undesirable to construct them. 

The official canvass of votes in the County of New 
York has just been 4 showing among others 
the following results: Greeley’s majority, 23,085; Ker- 
nan’s majority, 21,315; Havemeyer'’s plurality, 8565; 
Sutherland, for City Jadge, 25,336 majority; and Cox 
over Tremain, 25,213. 

The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has Tesolved to ask the conferences for $911,200, 
with which to meet expenses for the coming year. Of 
this amount the New York and New York t con- 
ferences are expected to give $50,000 each, the Phila- 
delphia $52,000, the Baltimore $42,000, and the New 
England Conference $30,006. 

Another boat belonging to the ill-fated steamer Mis- 
sourt has Nassau, with the first eer 
four others on boa 

Jay Gould was arrested, November 22, on a warrant 


issued by Judge Fancher, of the Supreme Court, upon 
the charge of having appropriated $9,500,000 belonging 
to the Erie Rail Company to his own use. He was 


released on giving $1,000,000 bail. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Reports of destruction by the recent terrible eae 
in Northern Europe contiuue to be received. an 
lives were lost. Several —— in Schleswig and Hol- 
stein were destroyed by the hurricane. A number of 
towns in Pomerania were seriously dam . The 
dam done in the island of Falster will exceed a 
million rix-dollars. 

After an exciting debate in the French Assembly, 
November 18, President Thiers, who participated in 
the proceedings, demanded a vote of confidence, which 
was adopted by 267 yeas against 117 nays. A bill pro- 
viding for the restitution of their confiscated property 
to the Orleans family has passed its second reading iu 
the French Assembly. 

Prince pease, Ss announced, has fully recover- 

t eas 


ed from his recen 
lish transport 


Ten of the crew of the | imalaya 
while proceeding to shore in a boat in the harbor ot 


my Devonshire, were capsized by a heavy sea, 
and all drowned. 
The policemen and postmen of London are ont on a 


strike for higher w 
In the lower branch of the yy Cortes, Novem- 
ber 19, Sefior Reos announced that the system of trial 


by jury would be lished in Spain bef 
ber 1. 


It has been almost unanimonsiy decided by the 
Lower Honse of the Prussian Diet to proceed to the 
second reading of the Counties Reform bill. The 
benefits of the measure will not be extended to Posen, 
because that province has not shown itself dutiful to 
the government. 

A band of t -six masked men have thrown a rafl- 
road train from the track and destroyed the telegraph 
wires between the towns of Almansa and Albacete, in 
the Spanish province of Murcia. 

A committee of the Left Centre of the French As- 
sembly have reported a platform recommending the 
appointment of a parliamentary committee of thirty te 
suggest organic laws for the republic, the proion 
tion of M. Thiere’s term for four years, the nomination 
of a Vice-President, the creation of a Second Cham- 
ber, a renewal of the Assembly, ministerial responsi- 
bility, and the harmonizing of republican inetitutions, 
The extreme Left indorsed Gambetta's idea of dis- 
solving the National Assembly as the sole remedy for 
existing troubles. 

An Ecclesiastical Rights bill has been Introduced 
in the German Diet, making it a crime for any cler- 
gyman to threaten by name a Prussian- subject, or 
point him out as punishable, under penalty of two 
Sibi imprisonment or a fine of 5000 thalers, and inel- 


ore 


bility to office for five ay 
A bill for the suppression of religious corporations 
- gees introduced in the Italian Chamber of Depu- 


The bill izing marri with a deceased wife's 
hasl planed tee Leghistare of Victoria, Aue: 
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LookING AT THE RUINS 


' many thousand tons of ccal, which took fire, and 

BOSTON AFTER THE FIRE. continued burning with a steady intensity for 
Own the great docks which formed one bound- | days after the progress of the flames among the 
ary of the burned district of Boston were stored | stores and warehouses had been checked, not- 


~BOSTON—PICTURESQUE SCENES AND INCIDENTS.—[From Paci Frenzeyy’s Sketcu-Boox. } 


ing coal was reflected on the vapor and smoke 
that hung over them. 
Our view of Washington Street, on the 


withstanding the streams of water constantly 
ceding page, gives an accurate representation of 


poured upon them. The burning heaps had the 
appearance of small volcanoes, especially at 


night, when the dull red glare of the smoulder- 


BOSTON—COAI HEAPS BURNING ON THE DOCKS.—[Psorocrapnep sr J. W. 
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BOSTON—PROPOSED PLAN FO! REARRANGING THE STREETS IN THE BURNED DISTRICT. 


the devastation caused by the fire; From this 
portion of the city one can look diréctly over the 
burned district to the bay, where ‘so lately the 
view was limited to the breadth of :he street. 
The question of rearranging the | nes of streets 
throughout the burned district is ‘eriously dis- 
cussed in Boston; and the city et:gineers have 
made out a plan for the consideation of the 
Street Commissioners, of which we give a copy 
on this page. ‘The new boundaries ‘ire indicated 
by dotted lines; and our readers wi | see that, if 
carried out, the projected alteratic ns will be a 
great improvemert upon the narr w, crooked, 
and irregular streets, lanes, and alle: s which were 
the distraction of strangers, and a standing re- 
proach to Bostonians. 


(Continued from No. 831, page }43*.) 


MIDDLEMARCH: 
A STUDY OF PROVINCI\L LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIO!, 


or Apam “ Rom( 1a,” Ero. 


BOOK VI. 
THE WIDOW AND TH WIFE. 


CHAPTER LVIILI. 


For there can live no hatred in thin: eye, 

Therefore in that I can not know t y change: 
! In many’s looks the false heart's his ory 
. Is writ in moods and frowns and wrii.kles strange; 

But Heaven in thy creation did deci +e 

That in thy face sweet love should (ver dwell; 
_ Whate'er thy thoughts or thy heart’ workings be, 

Thy looks should nothing thence but £ veetness tell.” 
—Suaxsrga £: Sonnets, 

At the time when Mr. Vincy ittered that 
presentiment about Rosamond, sh¢ herself had 
never had the idea that she should be driven to 
make the sort of appeal which he ft resaw. She 
had not yet had any anxiety abo t ways and 
means, although her domestic life ' ad been ex- 
pensive as well as eventful. Her bi by had been 
born prematurely, and all the embri idered robes 
and caps had to be laid by in dar‘ness. This 
misfortune was attributed entirely t ) her having 
persisted. in going out on horsebi ck one day 
when her husband had desired her 1 ot to do so; 
but it must not be supposed that sh> had shown 
temper on the occasion, or rudely tld him that 
she would do as she liked. f 

What led her particularly to desir horse exer- 
cise was a-visit from Captain Lydg‘ate, the 
onet’s third son, who, I am sorry to ‘say, was de- 
tested by our Tertius of that name at; vapid fop, 
** parting his hair from brew to nap,) in a despi- 
cable fashion” (not followed by Tert*us himself), 
and showing an ignorant security tat he knew 
the proper thing to say on every topi:. Lydgate 
inwardly cursed his own folly that h : had drawn 
down this visit by consenting to go {» his uncle’s 
on the wedding-tour, and he made h mself rather 
disagreeable to Rosamond by saying 0 in private. 
For to Rosamond this visit was a s jurce of un- 
precedented but gracefully concealei exultation. 
She was so intensely conscious of ha) ing a cousin 
who was 4 baronet’s son staying in tl.e house that 
she imagined the knowledge of what was implied 
by his presence to be diffused throt zh all other 
minds; and when she introduced C sptain Lyd- 
gate to her guests, she had a placid « :nse that his 
rank penetrated them as if it had bk en an odor. 
The satisfaction was enough for the ime to melt 
away some disappointment in the c jnditions of 
marriage with a medical man even 0} good birth: 
it seemed now that her marriage w is visibly as 
well as ideally floating her above he Middle- 
march leével, and the future looked:bright with 
letters and visits to and from Qualligham, and 


vague advancement in consequence for Tertius. 
Especially as, probably at the Captain's sugges- 
tion, his married sister, Mrs. Mengan, had come 
with her maid, and staid two nights on her way 
from town. Hence it was clearly worth while 
for Rosamond to take pains with her music and 
the careful selection of her 

As to Captain Lydgate himself, his low brow, 
his aquiline nose bent on one side, and his rather 
heavy utterance, might have been disadvanta- 
geous in any young gentleman who had not a 
military bearing and mustache to give him what 
is doted on by some flower-like blonde heads as 
“*style.” He had, moreover, that sort of high 
breeding which consists in being free from the 
petty solicitudes of middle-class gentility, and he 
was a great critic of feminine charms. Rosa- 
mond delighted in his admiration now even more 
than she had done at Quallingham, and he found 
it easy to spend several hours of the day in flirt- 
ing with her. The visit altogether was one of 
the pleasantest larks he had ever had, not the 
less so perhaps because he suspected that his 
queer cousin Tertius wished him away: though 
Lydgate, who would rather (hyperbolically speak- 
ing) have died than have failed in polite hospi- 
tality, suppressed his dislike, and only pretended 
generally not to hear what the gallant officer said, 
consigning the task of answering him to Rosa- 
mond. For he was not at all a jealous husband, 
and preferred leaving a feather-headed young 
gentleman alone with his wife to bearing him 
company. 

‘*T wish you would talk more to the Captain 
at dinner, Tertius,” said Rosamond one evening 
when the important guest was gone to Loamford 
to see some brother officers stationed there. 
‘*You really look so absent sometimes—you 
seem to be seeing through his head into some- 
‘thing behind it, instead of looking at him.” 

** My dear Rosy, you don’t expect me to talk 
much to such a conceited ass as that, I hope,” 
said Lydgate, brusquely. ‘‘If he got his head 
broken, I might look at it with interest, not be- 
fore.” 

**T can not conceive why you should speak of 
ened cousin so contemptuously,” said Rosamond, 

r fingers moving at her work while she spoke 
with a mild gravity which had a touch of disdain 


in it. 

** Ask Ladislaw if he doesn’t think your Cap- 
tain the greatest bore he ever met with. Lad- 
islaw has almost forsaken the house since he 
came.” 

Rosamond thought she knew perfectly well 
why Mr. Ladislaw disliked the Captain: he was 
jealous, and she liked his being jealous. 

**It is impossible to say what will suit eccen- 
tric persons,” she answered, ‘‘ but in my opinion 
Captain Lydgate is a thorough gentleman, and 
I think you ought not, out of respect to Sir God- 
win, to treat him with neglect.” 

** No, dear; but we have had dinners for him. 
And he comes in and goes out as he likes. He 
doesn’t want me.” 

** Still, when he is in the room, you might 
show him more attention. He may not be a 
phenix of cleverness in your sense; his profes- 
sion is different; buat it would be all the better 
for you to talk a little on his subjects. J think 
his conversation is quite agreeable. And he is 
any thing but an unprincipled man.” 

** The fact is, you would wish me to be & little 
more like him, Rosy,” said Lydgate, in a sort of 


resigned murmur, with a smile which was not 


exactly tender, an.’ certainly not 
mond was silent, anu cid not smile again; but 
the lovely curves of her face looked good-tem- 
pered enough without smiling. 

Those words of Lydgate’s were like a sad mile- 
stone marking how far he had traveled from his 
old dream-land, in which Rosamond Vincy ap- 


| peared to be that perfect piece of womanhood 


who would reverence her husband’s mind after 
the fashion of an accomplished mermaid, using 
her comb and looking-glass, and singing her 


song for the relaxation of his adored wisdom" 


alone. He had begun to distinguish between 
that imagined adoration and the attraction to- 
ward a man’s talent because it gives him pres- 
tige, and is like an order in his batton-hole or 
an Honorable before his name. 

It might have been supposed that Rosamond 
had traveled too, since she had found the point- 
less conversation of Mr. Ned Plymdale perfectly 


. wearisome; but to most mo there is a sta- 


pidity which is unendurable, and a stupidity 
which is altogether acceptable—else, indeed, 
what would become of social bonds? Captain 
Lydgate’s stupidity was delicately scented, car- 
ried itself with *‘ style,” talked with a good ac- 
cent, and was closely related to Sir Godwin. 
Rosamond found it quite agreeable, and caught 
many of its phrases. 7 

Therefore since Rosamond, as we know, was 
fond of horseback, there were plenty of reasons 
why she should be tempted to resume her riding 
when Captain Lydgate, who had ordered his 
man with two horses to follow him and put up 
at the ‘‘Green Dragon,” begged her to. go out 
on the gray, which he warranted to be gentle and 
trained to carry a lady—indeed, he had bought 
it for his sister, and was taking it to Qualling- 
ham. Rosamond went out the first time with- 
out telling her husband, and came back before 
his return; but the ride had been so thorough a 
success, and she declared herself so much the 
better in co uence, that he was informed of 
it with full reliance on his consent that she 
should go riding again. 

On the contrary, Lydgate was more than hurt 
— he was utterly confounded that she had risked 
herself on a strange horse without referring the 


| matter to his wish. After the first almost thun- 


dering exclamations of astonishment, which suf- 


' ficiently warned Rosamond of what was coming, 


he was silent for some moments. 

** However, you have come back safely,” he 
said at last, in a decisive tone. ‘‘ You will not 
go again, Rosy; that is understood. If it were 
the quietest, most familiar horse in the world, 
there would always be the chance of accident. 
And you know very well that I wished you to 
give up riding the roan on that account.” 

** Bat there is the chance of accident in-doors, 
Tertius.” 

‘* My darling, don’t talk nonsétise,” said- Lyd- 
gate, in an imploring tone; ‘“‘surely I am the 
person to judge for you. I think it is enough 
that I say you are not to go again.” 

Rosamond was arranging her hair before din- 
ner, and the reflection of her head in the glass 
showed no change in its loveliness except a little 
turning aside of the long neck. Lydgate had 
been moving about with his hands in his pock- 
ets, and now paused near her, as if he awaited 
some assurance. 

‘**T wish you would fasten up my plaits, dear,” 
said Rosamond, letting her arms fall with a little 
sigh, so as to make a husband ashamed of stand- 
ing there like a brute. Lydgate had often fast- 
ened the plaits before, being among the deftest 
of men with his large finely. formed fingers. He 
swept up the soft festoons of plaits and fastened 
in the tall comb (to such uses do men come!): 
and what could he do then but kiss the exquisite 
nape which was shown in all its delicate curves ? 
But when we do what we have done before, it is 
often with a difference. Lydgate was still an- 
gry, and had not forgotten his point. 

‘*T shall tell the Captain that he ought to 
have known better than offer you hig horse,” he 
said, as he moved away. 

**T beg you will not do any thing of the kind, 
Tertius,” said d, looking at him with 
something more marked than usual in her speech. 
‘*It will be treating me as if I were a child. 
Promise that you will leave the subject to me.” 

There did seem to be some truth in her objec- 
tion. Lydgate said, ‘‘ Very well,” with a surl 
obedience, and thus the discussion ended wit 
his promising Rosamond, and not with her prom- 
ising him. 

In fact, she had been determined not to prom- 
ise. Rosamond had that victorious obstinacy 
which never wastes its energy in impetuous re- 
sistance, What she liked to do was to her the 
right thing, and all her cleverness was direct- 
ed to getting the means of doing it. She meant 
to go out riding again on the gray,and she did 
go on the next opportanity of her busband’s ab- 
sence, not intending that he should know until it 
was late enough not to signify to her. The temp- 
tation was certainly great: she was very fond 
of the exercise, and the gratification of riding 
on a fine horse, with Captain Lydgate, Sir God- 
win’s son, on another fine horse by her side, and 
of being met in this position by any one bat her 
husband, was something as good as her dreams 
before iage: moreover, she was riveting the 
connection with the family at Quallingham, 
which must be a wise thing to do. 

But the gentle gray, unprepared for the crash 
of a tree that was being felled on the edge of 
Halsell wood, took fright, and caused a worse 
fright to Rosamond, leading finally to the loss 
of her baby. Lydgate could not show his anger 
toward her, but he was rather bearish to the 


In all future conversations on the subject Ro- 
samond was mildly certain that the ride had 
made no difference, and that if she omc staid 
at home the same w ve come 
on and would bate GHA te the same way, be- 
cause she had felt something like them before. 

Lydgate could only say, ‘‘ Poor, poor darling !” 
bes bes secretly wondered over the terrible tenac- 
ity of this mild creature. ‘There was gathering 
within him an amazed sense of his powerlessness 
over Rosamond. His superior knowledge and 
mental force, instead of being, as he had imag- 


ined, a shrine to consult on all occasions, was 
simply set aside on every practical question. He 
had regarded Rosamond’s cleverness as precisely 
of the receptive kind which became a woman. 
He was now beginning to find out what that 
cleverness was—what was the shape into which 
it had run as into a close net-work aloof and in- 
dependent. No one quicker than Rosamond to 
see causes and effects which lay within the track 
of her own tastes and interests: she had seen 
clearly Lydgate’s pre-eminence in Middlemarch 
society, and d go on imaginatively tracing 
still more agreeable social effects when his talent 
should have advanced him ; but for her, his pro- 
fessional and scientific ambition had no other re- 
lation to these desirable effects than if they had 
been the fortunate discovery of an ill-smelling 
oil. And that oil apart, with which she had 
nothing to do, of course she believed in her own 
opinion more than she did in his. Lydgate was 
astounded to find in numberless trifling matters, 
as well as in this last serious case of the riding, 
that affection did not make her compliant. He 
had no doubt that the affection was there, and 
had no presentiment that he had done any thing 
to repel it. For his own part he said to him- 
self that he loved her as tenderly as ever, and 
could make up his mind to her negations ; but— 
well! Lydgate was much worried, and conscious 
of new elements in his life as noxious to him as 
an inlet of mud to a creature that has been used 
to breathe and bathe and dart after its illumi- 
nated prey in the clearest of waters. 

Rosamond was soon looking lovelier than ever 
at her work-table, enjoying drives in her father's 
ere and thinking it likely that she might 

invited to Quallingham. She knew that she 
was a much more exquisite ornament to the 
drawing-room there than any daughter of the 
family, and in reflecting that the gentlemen were 
aware of that, did not perhaps sufficiently con- 
sider whether the ladies would be eager to see 
themselves su 

Lydgate, relieved from anxiety about her, re- 
lapsed into what she inwardly called his moodi- 
nhess—a name which to her covered his thought- 
fal oer ap with other subjects than her- 
self, as well as that uneasy look of the brow and 
distaste for all ordinary things as if they were 
mixed with bitter herbs, which really made a 
sort of weather-glass to his vexation and fore- 
boding. ‘These latter states of mind had one 
cause among others, which he had generously 
but mistakenly avoided mentioning to Rosamond, 
lest it should affect her health and spirits. Be- 
tween him and her, indeed, there was that total 
missing of each other’s mental track, which is 
too evidently possible even between persons who 
are continually thinkingof each other. To Lyd- 
gate it seemed that he had been spending month 
after month in sacrificing more than half of his 
best intent and best power to his tenderness for 
Rosamond ; bearing her little claims and inter- 
ruptions without impatience, and, above all, 
bearing without betrayal of bitterness to look 
through less and less of interfering illusion at 
the blank unreflecting surface her mind present- 
ed to his ardor for the more impersonal ends of 
his profession and his scientific study, an ardor 
which he had fancied that the ideal wife must 
somehow worship as sublime, though not in the 


least knowing why. But his endurance was 


mingled with a self-discontent which, if we know 
how to be candid, we shall confess to make more 
than half our bitterness under grievances, wife 
or husband included. It always remains true 
that if we had been greater, circumstances 
would have been less strong against us. Lyd- 
gate was aware that his concessions to Rosamond 
were often little more than the lapse of slacken- 
ing resolution, the creeping paralysis apt to seize 
an enthusiasm which is out of adjustment to a 
constant portion of our lives. And on Lydgate's 
enthusiasm there was constantly pressing not a 
simple weight of sorrow, but the biting presence 
of a petty degrading care, such as casts the 
blight of age over all higher effort. 

‘This was the care which he had hitherto ab- 
stained from mentioning to Rosamond; and he 
believed, with some wonder, that it had never 
entered her mind, though certainly no difficulty 
could be less mysterious. It was an inference 
with a conspicuous handle to it, and had been 
easily drawn by indifferent observers, that Lyd- 
gate was in debt; and he could not succeed in 
keeping out of his mind for long together that 
he was every day getting deeper into that swamp, 
which a men toward it with sach a pretty 
covering of flowers and verdure. It is wonder- 
ful how soon a man gets up to his chin there— 
in a condition in which, spite of himeelf, he is 
forced to think chiefly of release, though he had 
a scheme of the universe in his soul. 

Eighteen months ago we know that Lydgate 
was poor, but had never known the eager want 
of small sums, and felt rather a burning con- 
tempt for any one who descended a in order 
to gain them. He was now experiencing some- 
thing worse than a simple deficit: he was as- 
sailed by the vulgar hateful trials of a man who 
has bought and used a great many things which 
might have been done without, and which he is 
unable to pay for, though the demand for pay- 
ment has become pressing. 

How this came about may be easily seen with- 
out much arithmetic or knowledge of prices. 
When a man in setting g a house and preparing 
for marriage finds that his furniture and other 
initial expenses 
handred pounds more than he has capital to pay 
for—when at the end of a year it appears that 
his household expenses, horses and et ceteras, 
amount to nearly a thousand, while the — 
of the practice reckoned from the old books to 
be worth eight hundred per annum have sunk 
like a summer pond and make hardly five hun- 
dred chiefly in unpaid entries, the plain inference 
is that, whether he minds it or not, he is in debt. 
Those were less expensive times than our own, 
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and provincial life was comparatively modest ; 
but the ease with which a medical man who had 
lately bought a practice, who thought he was 
obliged to keep two horses, whose table was sup- 
plied without stint, and who paid an insurance 
on his life and a high rent for house and garden, 
* might find his expenses doubling his receipts, can 
be conceived by any one who does ngpthink these 
details beneath his consideration. Rosamond, 
accustomed from her childhood to an extrava- 
gant household, thought that good housekeeping 
consisted simply in ordering the best of every 
thing—nothing else ‘‘ answered ;"" and “os 
supposed that ‘‘if things were done at all, they 
must be done properly’ —he did not see how they 
were to live otherwise. If each head of house- 
hold expenditure had been mentioned to him be- 
forehand, he would have probably observed that 
‘*it could hardly come to much,” and if any one 
had suggested a saving on a particular article— 
for example, the substitution of cheap fish for 
dear—it would have appeared to him simply a 
penny-wise, mean notion. Rosamond, even with- 
out such an occasion as Captain Lydgate’s visit, 
was fond of giving invitations, and Lydgate, 
though he often thought the guests tiresome, did 
not interfere. This sociability seemed a neces- 
sary part of professional prudence, and the enter- 
tainment must be suitable. It is true Lydgate 
was constantly visiting the homes of the poor, 
and adjusting his prescriptions of diet to their 
small means; but, dear me! has it not by this 
time ceased to be remarkable—is it not rather 
what we expect in men—that they should have 
numerous strands of experience lying side by 
side, and never compare them with each other? 
Expenditure—like ugliness and errors—becomes 
a totally new thing when we attach our own per- 
sonality to it, and measure it by that wide ditfer- 
ence which is manifest (in our own sensations) 
between ourselves and others. Lydgate believed 
himself to be careless about his dress, and he de- 
spised a man who calculated the etfects of his 
costume; it seemed to him only a matter of 
course that he had abundance of fresh garments 
—such things were naturally ordered in sheaves. 
It must be remembered that he had never hith- 
_erto felt the check of importunate debt, and be 
walked by habit, not by self-criticism. But the 
check had come. 

Its novelty made it the more irritating. He 
was amazed, disgusted, that conditions so foreign 
to all his purposes, so hatefully disconnected 
with the objects he cared to occupy himself with, 
should have lain in ambush and clutched him 
when he was unaware. And there was not only 
the actual debt: there was the certainty that in 
his present position he must go on deepening it. 
Two furnishing tradesmen at Brassing, whose 
bills had been incurred before his marriage, and 
whom uncalculated current expenses had ever 
since prevented him from paying, had repeatedly 
sent him unpleasant letters which had forced 
themselves on his attention. This could hardly 
have been more galling to any disposition than 
to Lydgate’s, with his intense pride—his dislike 
of asking a favor or being under an obligation to 
anyone. He had scorned even to form conject- 
ures about Mr. Vincy’s intentions on money- 
matters, and nothing but extremity could have 
induced him to apply to his father-in-law, even 
if he had not been made aware in various indi- 
rect ways since his marriage that Mr. Vincy’s 
own affairs were not tiourishing, and that the 
expectation of help from him would be resented. 
Some men easily trust in the readiness of friends ; 
it had never in the former part of his life occurred 
to Lydgate that he should need to do so: he had 
never thought what borrowing would be to him ; 
but now that the idea had entered his mind, he 
felt that he would rather incur any other hard- 
ship. In the mean time he had no money or 
prospects of money; and his practice was not 
getting more lucrative. 

No wonder that Lydgate had been unable to 
suppress all signs of inward trouble during the 
last few months, and now that Rosamond was 
regaining brilliant health, he meditated taking 
her entirely into confidence on his difficulties. 
New conversance with tradesmen’s bills had 
forced his reasoning into a new channel of com- 
parison: he had begun to consider from a new 
point of view what was necessary and unneces- 
sary in goods ordered, and to see that there ‘must 
be some change of habits. How could sach a 
change be made without Rosamond’s concur- 
rence? The immediate occasion of opening the 

i fact to her was forced upon him. 

Having no money, and having privately sought 
advite as to what security could possibly be given 
by a man in his position, Lydgate had offered the 
one good security in his power to the less peremp- 
tory creditor, who was a silversmith and jeweler, 
lene consented to take on himself the uphol- 
sterer’s credit also, accepting interest for a given 
term. The security necessary was a bill of sale 
on the farniture of his house, which might make 
a creditor easy for a reasonable time about a debt 
amounting sokase than four hundred pounds; and 
the silversmith, Mr. Dover, was willing to reduce 
it by taking back a portion of the plate and any 
other article which was as asnew. ‘‘Any 
other article” was a phrase delicately implying 
jewelry, and more particularly some purple ame- 
thysts costing thirty pounds, which Lydgate had 
bought as a bridal present. 

Opinions may be divided as to his wisdom in 
making this present: some may think that it was 
4 attention to be expected from a man 
like Lydgate, and that the fault of ~ trouble- 
some consequences lay in the pinched narrow- 
ness of provincial life at that time, which offered 
no conveniences for professional people whose 
fortune was not proportioned to their tastes; 
also in Lydgate’s ridiculous fastidiousness about 
asking his friends for money. 

However, it had seemed a question of no mo- 
ment to him on that fine morning when he went 
to give a final order for plate: in the presence 


of other jewels enormously expensive, and as an 
addition to orders of which the amount had not 
been exactly calculated, thirty pounds for orna- 
ments so exquisitely suited to Rosamond’s neck 
and arms could hardly appear excessive when 
there was no ready cash for it to exceed. But 
at this crisis Lydgate’s imagination could not 
help dwelling on the possibility of letting the 
amethysts take their place again among Mr. 
Dover's stock, though he shrank from the idea 
of proposing this to Rosamond. Having been 
roused to discern consequences which he had 
never been in the habit of tracing, he was pre- 
paring to act on this discernment with some of 
the rigor (by no .means all) that he would have 
applied in parsuing experiment. He was nerv- 
ing Himself to this rigor as he rode from Bras- 
sing, and meditated on the representations he 
must make to Rosamond. 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Hoop, the prince of humorista, made out the last 
autumnal month to be a most cheerless season, his 
description of it being a long list of negations, ending 
with— 


“*No-warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful 
_ No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no 
No fruita, no flowers, no leaves, no birds— 
November !” 
In this country we are not quite so desolate even in 
that so-called dreary month—not yet; but surely the 
seasons are , and the time seems not far dis- 
tant when the icy hand of winter will stretch out and 
clutch a portion of our once charming fall. In 1871 
the first snow-storm in New York came about the mid- 
die of December ; this year the pure, cold, white flakes 
covered the earth a month earlier. Trne, we may still 
look for that mythical season called Indian summer: 
it may happen upon us in the midst of Thanksgiving 
festivities—so strange nowadays are the freaks of the 
weather; but the chances are that the ruddy glow of 
the fire on the hearth will then be needed to cheer eye 
and heart. It was traditionary among the old-time In- 
dians that after the fall of the leaf in November there 
came ¢@ term of delightful mildness—a hunting season 
sent by the Great Spirit. Even we have vague mem- 
ories of charming hazy days, warm and dreamy. The 


memory is only tantalizing: the Indian summer is a ' 


relic of the past. 


The Maneard-roof has received many pet names of 
late: “ fatal gift,” “‘ tinder-box,” “‘ top-lofty fire-trap,” 
“ fatal, fascinating invention,” and “treacherous de- 
vice” are some of these. 

Nearly two hundred years ago, in November, 1676, a 
destructive fire ravaged 
tinguished by a fortunate rain, for in those days there 
were no firecompanies. Other conflagra- 
tions visited the city from time to time; but what is 
commonly known as the “Great Fire” of Boston oc- 
curred in March, 1760, when about three handred and 
fifty dwellings were reduced to ashes. At that time 
liberal contribations came from England to relieve the 
sufferers, 


The horrors of the East African slave-trade are well 
known ; but they have been exemplified anew by the 
recent capture of a slave dow, of which an account 
is given in the Times af India. In addition to the ter- 
ribly crowded condition of the slaves and the fearfully 
foul state of the hold, the miseries of the poor creat- 


the capture, in various stages of the discase, of whom 
& great part subsequently died ; and it tarned out on 
airy that at the first outbreak of the epidemic the 


2 


Merle d’Aubigné left two partially completed vol- 


umes on the in which the history is 
brought down to the death of Luther. So says a 
German paper. 


fecting a decrease in the number of criminal cases, 


Quaint conceits have little folka. “My leg won't 
walk,” said a little girl as she limped down stairs after 
some slight hurt ; “‘ my bones need oiling.” The same 
little girl, having been troubled for some days with 
canker in her mouth, had contracted some careless 
ways in eating. One day her mother reproved her: 
“* My dear, do not make so much noise with your lips.” 

“But, mamma,” was the quick response, “it is a 
great deal easier to eat out loud when you have a sore 
mouth.” 


The population of Jerusalem is now estimated at 
18,000, of whom about 5000 are Mohammedans, 9000 
Jews, and the rest Christians of various denomina- 
tions. The chief native industry is the manufacture 
of soap, and what is called “Jerusalem ware,” con- 
sisting of chapleta, crucifixes, beads, etc., made of 
mother-of-pearl and olive-wood, and sold to the pil- 
grims who annually resort to the Holy City. 


During the great fire in Chicago one of the most se- 
rious difficulties the firemen had to contend with was 
the loss of the water supply, which occurred at an 


Boston; the flames were ex-. 


early hour after the outbreak of the flames, by the dis- 
abling of the reservoir. The Chicago water-works 
were situated in the heart of the city, and were justly 
the pride of the inhabitants; but being overtaken by 
the fire, they were rendered completely useless. Lake 
Cochituate, which supplies Boston with water, is sit- 
uated about twenty miles from the city, and from a 
receiving-reservoir in Brookline, about fifteen miles 
from the city, the water is distributed through Boe 
ton. At one time during the late fire it was feared the 
supply might fail, but by ekillful management this 
Catastrophe was avoided. 


Chicago is providing against a deficiency of water in 
case of another conflagration. No less than sixteen 
Artesian wells have been or are now being bored in 
different parts of the city. 


The great French calculator, Babinet, is dead. His 
predictions, however, were not always fulfilled. For 
example, long ago he staked his reputation that no 
telegram would ever be transmitted under the Atlantic 
to America. His reputation must suffer, for the tele- 
grams come thick and fast. 


Whether Charlies Dickens’s head ever underwent a 
phrenological examination, we know not. But an en- 
terprising phrenologist once wrote a note to him, beg- 
ging to discover his bumps, etc. Dickens 


replied: 

“ Deas Sra,—At this time I 
ekull, but as soon as it shall be 
ingly place it at your disposal.” 


An exchange remarks tht any one who supposes 
“ Old Probabilities” is a grizzy old wizard whose eyes 
are bleared by the lightnings, and whose shoulders are 
bent by storms, is very much mistaken. “‘ Old Prob,” 
alias General Myer, is a fresh and vivacious youth of 
thirty, said to be mated with a charming wife, and has 
one of the most elegant private residences in Wash- 
ington. 


leisure 1 wil) will- 


It is stated that a thorongh canvass was made at 
Vasear College just before election-day, with the fol- 
lowing resalt: for Grant, 273; for Greeley, 66; unde- 
cided, 40. The political views of the young ladies of 
that institution seem to accord very well with the 
general sentiment in more public circles. 


A large new market has been opened in New York, 
at the foot of Thirty-fourth Street, North River. It 
occupies an entire block, and promises to be one of 
the ted establishments of the kind. 


The following anecdote, told of Secretary Seward 
and Presideut Lincoln, will be of interest at this time: 


A lady once went to Mr. Seward’s office with a note 
to this effect: “ Let this woman have $100 on account 
of the secret service fund, and send her on her mis- 
sion.” The note was ed“A.L.” Itis well known 


orm that would justi 
“Well, she was going to 
public sentiment there in favor of our country.” The 
case was what Mr. Seward supposed. The woman had 
been hanging round the te —— bothering the 
life out of the President, and to get rid of her he pro- 
posed to give her one hundred dollara. “I can give 
you no money for such a purpose,” said the Sec 
of State. “ Your services are worth nothing.” The 
ant, but astonished. 
ent’s order?” “I do.” 
@ greater man than Mr. Lincoln; and 
when he says let me have $100 of his own money, you 
madam, if th President 
wants to give you $100 out of his own salary, he has a 
you can have no money 
my ,” aid the excited lady; 
ad to find the ent. Mr. Lincoin 
she crossed the threshoid: “ Well, what 
r. Seward won't give the money ;” and she 
“Well, madam,” sald th j 


groaned as 


now?” “ 


e 
“I can do no more for you. I told you I had very lit 
tle influence with this administration.” 


then promptly returned to their respective duties. 


The chickens, hens, and turkeys gave the country a 
dreadful fright a week or two ago, threatening to 
make themselves unfit to be eaten, and thereby to save 
themselves from the doom that awaits all good chick- 
ens and turkeys about Thanksagiving-time. In fact, 
people began to apprehend a possibile lack of poultry 
at the Thanksgiving dinner. The idea was not to be 
entertained —a Thankagiving without turkey ?— im- 
poesible! So the fowls were sternly informed that 
their presence was indispensable on that occasion, 
and they mast prepare toattend. Probably they were 
thoroughly frightened by the dreadful names which 
were hurled at them—we have forgotten most of 
these, but “‘ henfluenza” and “ o ” are 
samples—and concluded there was safety only in ro- 
covery. At least there are enough fine fat fowl to be 
a cause of genuine thankfulness, 


It bas been often said that the consumer of coffee 
can secure himself against adulterated compounds by 
the article in the berry form. We are in- 
formed that this is a vain delusion—that an extensive 
trade exists for manufacturing coffee in the berry form, 
a composite mass being cast into moulds. There are 
worse adulterations of coffee than chiccory. Once a 
Week gives a list of substitutes for the genuine article, 
which includes roasted wheat, ground acorns, roast- 
ed crrrotsa, scorched beans, roasted paranips, mangel- 
wurzel, lupin seeds, dogs’ biscuits, burned sugar, red 
earth, roasted horse-chestnuts, mahogany dust—and 
last, but not least, baked horses’ and bullocks’ livers. 


* An English paper states that more than 83,000 cories 
of the household edition of David Copperfield have 
been sold “‘ within the last three weeks.” This shows 
the popularity of the work which Mr. Dickens consid- 
ered his best novel. 


Physicians have their eccentricities, and not un- 
frequently they appear in the odd manner in which 
they collect their fees. A well-known medical man 
once sent in his annual bill for services rendered in 
the family of a particular friend, when, in point of 
fact, he had not been in the house professionally dur- 
ing the entire year. The biJl was paid as usual, but 


when the head of the family met the ductew he re 
marked, *“‘ Doctor, I got your bill the other day, but I 
don't remember that any of us have been sick this 
year,” 

“Very likely not,” anewered the binff man of ari. 
ence; “‘ but I stopped several times at the area gate, 
and inquired of the servants how you all were.” 

Another physician, who was for many years one of 
the prominent medical men in New York, is said to 
nave once sent in a bill for three hundred and forty- 
two dollars and ninety-two cents, or some similarly 
odd sum. This curious bill was also paid, but when 
the patient met his physician he inquired, ‘‘ How, doc- 
tor, did you ever get that odd ninety-two cents in my 
bill ?” 

“Oh,” said the doctor, “that is easily explained. 
My grocer’s bill was just for that amount, and I knew 
of no one who would so cheerfully pay it as yourself, 
and so I made one pay the other.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tue following is a correct copy of a notice recently 
ted up at a Scotch watering-place: “ liere | beg 
notice, here in this place, below here, that I pier mas- 
ter here say that any persons who have lost a purse 
containing a small sum of money, on the sea-shore 
here, may hear of something to their advantage by 
applying to the pier master here. N.B. No other 
notice given here. L—— Quay here, 16 of this mouth 
August. Notice is missed at top here.” 


the recent wed- 
ding of the daughter of the chief of the Piute Indians 
with a young lieutenant, at Salt Lake, the bride was 
* attired in a blanket, décolletée, with oyster-shel! neck- 
lace, and ate heartily at the wedding feast of fricasseed 

og.’ 


“T ea , Dick which was the firet created, man or 
woman e Why, woman, of course—every body 
knows that Eve was the first maid.” 


Gonz lawyers. 


A very self-sufficient and foolish M.C. said one day 
toa lady “I should certainly have succeeded rapidly 

y interrup *“Remem goud 
rule, never to speak ill te A absent.” 


“ Are dose bells ringing for fire 7” inquired Simon of 
Tiberius. ‘No, indeed,” answered Tibe; “dey ab 
bells are now ringing for 
water.” 


S810 Taansrt—That across the ocean, 


To Remove (Wipows’}—Set a good-looking 
man to work. 


“Why should we celebrate Washington's birthda 
more mine?” asked a teacher. Because 
never told a lie!” shouted a little boy. 


An “ artist in marble” elaborated what he considered 
a triumphant statue of thet of beasta, the lion 
and sent it to compete for a oy at an exhibition of 
stat He received the “ prize for a beautiful 
sleeping buil-pup in marble.” 


“ An old Boarding-house Mystery” is the title of an 
article in a New York daily. It must mean hash. That 
is the oldest boarding-house mystery we ever read of. 


Why is the letter ¥ like a young lady 7—Because it 
makes pa pay. Bz 


What is the difference between an overcoat and 9 
baby 7—An overcoat is what you wear (were), ands 
baby is what you was. 


there. 
sorry to part with Jou. were they not?” inquired an 

course they were,” responded he, 
frankly; “‘and they wouldn't part with my trunk at 
all—they had an attachment for that trunk. Yes,” he 
continued, musingly, ‘*I Py I own as many trunks 
as any man in America, it is quite likely that I'll 
never see them again.” 


Foo.ms .—There are, says a Western 
paper various ways of ascertaini 
oaded, but blowing in at the m e apd ing the 
hammer back with the foot at the same tlme is not a 
good way. A young man adopted this 
ago, and though the coroner conclud 
was loaded, the information was of no use to the young 
man. 


How greedy you are!” said one little to anoth- 
er, who had taken the best apple in the ;“*lwas 
going to take that.” p 

When Jonah’s fellow ase pitched him over- 
board they evidently regarded him as neither prope: 


In one of the suburban schools a school inxpector 
ve out the word a to a clase for spelling, 
t was a poeer to all till it reached the foot of the class, 
when a curly-headed little fellow spelled it correctly, 
a asked to define it, he shouted out, “ More 


—There is a young lady in Camdentown ao 
refined in her pop a she never uses the word 
“ blackguard,” bat substitutes “ African sentinel.” 

The heirs of Robinson Crusoe have instituted a suit 
to recover the island of Juan Fernandez, foundi 
their claim upon the ground that he was + monarch 
of all he surveyed.” 


ANOTHER OLD LANDMARK GONE. 


Soxs months ago the “ Domestic” Sewing-machine 
Company purchased the Roosxvz.r mansion, corner of 
Fourteenth Street and Broadway, with the intention 
of down that edifice, which had become vener- 
able in New Yorkers’ eyes by associations if not by 
age, to replace it by a building for the company’s ac- 
commodaton. The papers said that the company 
“contemplated a palace, of course.” The picture 
which we are enabled to present on page will 
show that this anticipation was correct. Our engrav- 
ing exhibits the noble building, designed by Gaurritn 
Tuomas, Esq., aa it will ~ oy when the early spring 
mont’.s of 1573 shall behold it adorning its conspicuous 
corner on Union Square. It is to be constructed of 
iron, and its estimated cost exceeds a quarter of « 
million of dollars. Union Square is rapidly becomi 
& sewing-machine mart—a highly convenient and at- 
tractive one for our ladica., The com is to be 
congratulated which has secured thie valuable corner 
and is able to erect upon it a building handsome and 
stately enough to be a source of pride and pleasure to 
the whole city. We understand that the com has 
now in its business a capital of one million of dollars. 

It is not our province to indorse any machine, anc 
we leave the merits of the “ Domestic” - 
chine to the judgment of mechanical Bu; 
most persons, we suppose, will conclude t if the 
youngest of the standard .machines is able to inepins 
such an edifice, its claims are by no means the last tu 
be examined by the purchaser.—[{Oom. } 


| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
that Congress votes ; President from $60,000 to 
$100,000 annually as a secret service fund. Of this 
the Secretary of State is the custodian. He must 
countersign the President's order, or not a dollar of the 
fund can be used. But after the President receives 
the money nobody can inquire what he does with it. 
A St. Louis man was pointing ont on a map of New 
York city the spot where he resided before comin 
ures were complicated by the presence of smaill-pox. 
Thirty-five were discovered on board, at the time of 
Arab crew had endeavored to stamp it out by the «im- 
ple process of throwing overboard all infected. Forty Sea 
perished in this manner, but afterward the disease 
gained such a head that the attempt to check it was — 
abandoned, and it was allowed to take its course | Somewhere on the Jersey shore there has occurred 
among the slaves. A large portion of the cargo were | g marriage of primitive simplicity. It is worthy of 
and “ most of them bearing marks of the brutality of | arrived at the house he found the expectant bride ar- 
the Arabs.” The London Court Journal, in speaking | rayed in neat homespun, with sleeves rolled up, churn- : 
of this case, says: “ Hitherto the exertions of oun? “ing butier. The bridegroom was at work in the fields. 
cruisers on the east coast of Africa have been in a | He was called in; the twain were made one, and 
| been given to the coasting trade in slaves, and the 
I illicit traffic has been sheltered and encouraged by 
| that which we permitted. Obviously the only remedy 
| is root-and-branch destruction.” $e 
Harvard University lost heavily by the Boston fire. 
It held property in the burned district to the amount 
of $562,000, which includes the value of the land. It 
is estimated that the permanent loss is not far from 
$200,000, outside of the insurances. The friends of io 
the institution will see that there is ample opporta- 
nity for their generous contributions. 

A sister of Mr. Spurgeon is successfully preaching — eh 
authorities have expressed their thanks to her for ef- 
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BADEN-BADEN IN EXTREMIS. 


Tue 31st of October was the day fixed for, 
‘ment among them. People lost their rouleaux 


closing the famous gambling sa/on of Baden- 
Baden. This is the first place in Germany, un- 
der the operation of the law, that is now def- 
initely closed. The other two great establish- 
ments, Wiesbaden and Homburg, remain open 
until the end of the year. The smaller one at 
Mannheim closed the last day of November. 

It was expected that the last day of the season 
at Baden-Baden would be one of great excite- 
ment, and-that immense crowds would he pres- 
ent to see the end of the public play. But the 


of any thing unusual on hand; in fact, there | ture of the scene: ‘‘ A lady, who amuses herself 
seemed to be hardly the accustomed number of | every evening in plaving one louis on the twelve 
players in the salon, and there was no excite- numbers in which falls the number she receives 

on a check-card for her mantle and belongings, 
of gold and thousand-franc bank-notes with the | and who, by a caprice of fortune, has, with one 
accustomed apparent indifference; but for the | day’s exception, won 


larly for three weeks, 
last two or three weeks there had been much | told me in des 


ir that there was not the slight- 


less than the former high play, and the number | est human probability of getting near enough to 


of aristocratic and wealthy visitors had very place her stake, and watch it and see that it was 
sensibly diminished, though many were resolved not appropriated unfairly, for these little mis- 
to stay and be in at the death. takes have been vastly more frequent than usual 

During the evening, however, the play-rooms | in these latter days. This was the more pro- 
were crowded, and the excitement about the | voking as the actual number she had—23—came 
tables was intense. The correspondent of the | up during her efforts to arrive. Each coming 


day was like its fellows. There was no evidence , London Times gives the following graphic pic- | train had brought a large quota of visitors. From 


THE LAST NIGHT OF ROUGE ET 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, from Mannheim, Carls- 
ruhe, and Rastadt on one side, and from Frei- 
burg, Strasburg, Bischweiler, and Miilhouse on 
the other; large streams of visitors poured in. 
Heidelberg furnished a contingent of students, 
and Rastadt of officers—in civil costume mostly 
as in uniform it is improper to play. * In civil 
costume some license is taken. However, the 
greater part were destined neither to win nor to 
lose, as by ten o'clock there was a regular jam, 
and approach to the tables was only obtained by 
a very patient few. Extraordinary precautions 
had been taken by. the officials in case of any 
disorder. I heard several expressions of hope 
that there would be a row or a fight, which un- 


NOIR AT BADEN-BAD 


amiable desires seemed destined t 
disappointment. The crowd wai 
very mixed one: there were buts 
grooms, peasants (male and fem: 
dently sofhe cooks. The grooms 
bers were as usual in attendance i: 
costume. They seemed struck wit} 
unwonted vulgar mob; and if I am 
I saw something like 4 tear stand 
one as he remarked it was mela 


such le in the Baden saloo 
cream of the aristocracy was fo 
met. Nevertheless the crowd wa 


uiet, well-behaved, and the ex 
hess who looked for any disturb: 
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DEN-BADEN.—*LA DERNIERE TAILLE, MESSIEURS.” 


ned destined to end in utter 
he crowd was decidedly a 
ere were butchers, bakers, 
nale and female), :and evi- 
The grooms of the cham- 
| attendance in full evening 
ned struck with horror at the 
b; and if I am not mistaken 
: # tear stand in the eye of 
1 it was melancholy to see 
Baden saloons, where the 
yeracy was formerly to be 
the crowd was, if not very 
, and the expectations of 


r any disturbance appeared 


likely to be doomed to disappointment, when 
just at a quarter before twelve—midnight was 
the hour when the ion of the establish- 
ment passed from the family of Benazer and 
Dupressorrn—a vulgar, dirty little fellow, who 
had been drinking too freely, having lost a stake 
of fifty florins on red, seized his stake again, re- 
fused to give it up, and showed fight. The 
greatest confusion ensued in the Trente-et-Qua- 
rante room, where it occurred, and it was not 
without some trouble he was marched off by the 
police. The rooms were immediately closed as 
the clock struck twelve, and public play came to 
an end in Baden-Baden forever.” 
The illustration of the last evening's play. 


from the pencil of Mr. Stpwry HA tt, gives a 
vivid impression of the scene. A brilliant light 
was reflected upon the tables, while all around 
was comparatively obscure. Standing up be- 
hind the chairs, his eye a little above the level 
of the lamp shade, he observed that every thing 
was screened but the table and the money, and 
just the hands of the gamblers. What a study 
of hands! The prodigal hand flinging away its 
venture; the miserly hand brooding over its 
gold ; thin, white, bejeweled hands ; coarse, lout- 
ish hands ; nervous hands probing empty pock- 
ets! Except the jingling of the money, and the 
short utterances of the croupier, there was @ 
dead silence, and the scene was a little ghastly. 


One might half close the eyes and fancy that 58,000 and 59,000. This includes oxfly those 
the rakes of the players were the forked tails of | who spent at least one night in the town, and 
demons, which they kept using for placing their takes no account of the vast nambers who come 
stakes and claiming their winnings. for the day, as many do regularly in the season 

What may be the effect of the change on the nearly every day, having residences in neigh- 
fortunes of Baden-Baden, time alone will show. boring places, or passers through. It is under- 
It is feared that the great stream of visitors will stood that the profit of the tables this year some- 
enormously diminish, and, necessarily, the large what exceeds 2,500,000 francs (about $500,000), 
sums of money expended by them will fall off. |The beauty of the situation of Baden has been 
The direct rent paid for the privilege has been | often extolled, and is widely known, but its best 
for the last two years 600,000 florins annually | friends may well fear that its prosperity will 
(about $250,000), but this is insignificant in scarcely be maintained. Other valleys, in Swit- 
comparison with the money that was indirectly snteailt in the Tyrol, in the Salzkammergnt, 


brought to Baden and expended. The list of and the Bavarian Alps, are more beautiful, and 
visitors up to the end of October was between cheaper to dwell in, and easy of access, 
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[December 7, 1872. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tne United States Coast Survey party in 
charge of W. H. Dau arrived in San Franci-co 
on the 20th of September, on the Humboldt, afer 
en absence of thirteen months. This time l‘ad 
been chiefly spent in the region between Kadiak 
and Oonalaska, among the Aleutian Islan-is. 
Notwithstanding a large amount of unfavora le 
weather and some very severe storms, the pa ‘ty 
had preserved good health, and been very 6 ic- 
cessful in their work. This comprised gen¢ ral 
hydrographic notes on the region explored, ‘x- 
amination of the tides and currents, metec.‘o- 
logical observations, soundings, and reconn is- 
sance surveys of those portions of the dist) ict 
least known. Among the more important re- 
sults of the work was the determination of en 
islands and rocks, fourteen harbors and anct dDr- 
ages (and many minor details) not on any che 't; 
the determination of a great oceanic currens, a 
reflected branch of the great North Pacific e»st- 
erly stream, which sweeps to the south nd 
west, south of the peninsula of Alaska and .;he 
islands, having a breadth of about three hundted 
and fifty miles; and the discovery of new fisk:ng 
banks off the southern end of Kadiak. 
Geological and zoological researches were | ar- 
ried on by the members of the party during t.1at 
portion of their time when hydrographic work 
was impracticable; and though these invest :za- 
tions were entirely subsidiary to the regular 
fork, they were crowned with unexpected 
cess, especially in the departments of botany -nd 
geology, and the various groups of marine-in- 
vertebrates. f 
These collections, although still but supéirfi- 
cially examined, indicate a curious resembla.ice 
in some particulars between the fauna of the re- 
gion visited and that of the Straits of Magel} in, 
a number of forms found being common to b¢ith, 
= not yet discovered in the intervening re- 
gions. 


The London journals contain a letter from Jr. 
LIVINGSTONE, addressed to Sir BARTLE FRE:2E, 
and dated at Unyanyembe, July 1. In this: ‘he 
states that the opportunity furnished by the ‘le- 
parture of a native to the coast is embraced for 
the forwarding of his letter, and he proceed to 
give a short account of his intended movem<é ats 
whenever the expected supplies of men and aa- 
terial shall have reached him. 

His plan embraces, among other projects, { at 
of first visiting Katanga, and then going ‘en 
days to the northeast, tc extensive under-gro' nd 
excavations used as places of retreat and safi ty. 
In the course of his earlier explorations. he 
reached one of these locations, to which he ‘jad 
been refused entrance. He remarks, however, 
that it was of sufficient extent to receive the in- 
habitants of a large district, and all their gar. 
He assigns a high antiquity to the construct’on 
of these burrows. 

After returning to Katanga he proposes tc go 
twelve days to the northwest of the head of 
Lake Lincoln, and then to turn back along K: m- 
alondo. 

He expresses his regret that he has been mide 
to appear in a false position to Dr. KirKg, jhe 
British consul at Zanzibar, on account of w aat 
he had said in reference to the sending slave as 
. gssistants instead of freemen, and that this iad 
been taken to heart by that gentleman, an¢ at 
the same time he disavows any intention of 
making any personal allusion. i 


Among the deaths recently announced is { hat 
of Lady Hooker, at Torquay, in her sevei ty- 
fifth year. She was the widow of Sir WILL am 
J. HOOKER, formerly director of the Royal ¢ ar- 
dens at Kew, and mother of Dr. J. D. Hoox’tr, 
the present head of that establishment. } 


The American Journal of Science contains the 
announcement of the death, on the 30th of -)c- 
tober, in his forty-seventh year, of Professor 
PERRY, lately in charge of the department of 
Primordial Geology in Harvard College. Fro- 
fessor PERRY was well known as a geologist; of 
much local experience, and was for a consii er- 
able time associated with Professor AGasst: in 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cim- 
bridge. He was a graduate of the University of 
Vermont, and his residence at Swanton, in “he 
northern part of that State, as the pastor <f a 
church, led him to the investigation of the g?0l- 
ogy of the neighboring region, and especi-lly 
that of its Taconic rocks. | 


A very interesting event in the history of 
American science took place on the s0th of 
October last, in Philadelphia, on the occai-ion 
of laying the corner-stone of the new buile:in 
of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural jci- 
ences. This institution, which has for miny 
years occupied the foremost rank among ni tu- 
ral history establishments in America, was st:irt- 
ed in 1812, and numbered among its earliest ct- 
ive members WILLIAM M‘CLURE, THomas & iy, 
C. A. Lesvgur, ete.; and in later years s:ich 
men as SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON, JOSEPH 
DY, JoHN Cassin, Dr. GAMBLE, Epwarp Hat- 
LOWELL, E. D. Cops, and many others, who b:ve 
made their mark upon the history of science: 

The academy since its establishment has ten 
the recipient of many benefactions. Am ing 
those who have been most conspicuous: in 
this connection may be mentioned WILLiam 
M‘CLuRE and Tuomas B. Wiison. To the .at- 
ter gentleman is due very much of the pres nt 
extent of its library and museum. - i 

The new establishment is to be built on a lot 
at the corner of Nineteenth and Race stre:ts, 
fronting 288 feet on the former and 198 on he 
latter. A wing on Race Street will be {:rst 
erected, to cost $125,000. The expense of ‘jhe 
entire building, it is expected, will amount to 
$500,000, and it is hoped’ that sufficient funds 
will be contributed by the liberal-minded citi- 
zens Of Philadelphia to complete the entire 
— in @ comparatively short space of 

ime. 

The present building, at the corner of Brad 
and Sansom streets, has long been inadequat« to 
the accommodation of the collections of the 
academy; and although these are already sufii- 
cient to fill the wing of the new bnilding first 
to be erected, the specimens will be displajed 
to better advantage-than before. Another wing 
will probably be begun by the time the firs: is 
completed. According to statements made on 
the occasion referred to, the academy now p\s- 
sesses more than 6000 minerals, rocks 
65,000 fossils, 70,000 species of plants, 1600 


species of zoophytes, 2000 species of crusta- 
ceans, 500 species of myriapods and arach- 
nidians, 25,000 species of insects, 20,000 species 
of shell-bearing mollusks, 2000 species of fishes, 
800 species of reptiles, 21,000 birds, with the 
nests of 200 and the of 1500 species, 1000 
mammals, and nearly skeletons and pieces 
of osteology. Most of the species are repre- 
sented wy our or five specimens, so that, in- 
cluding the archzological and ethnological cab- 
inets, space is required now for the arrangement 
of not less than 400,000 objects, as well as for 
the accommodation of a library. of more than 
22,500 volumes. 


- The London Jbdis informs us of the death of 
Colonel W1LL1aM Henry SYKEs, on the 16th of 
June last, in the eighty-third, year of his hex 
This gentleman was for a time connected with 
the East India Company’s service, and ultimate- 
ly became one of its home directors. At differ- 
ent times he served as lord rector of Marischal 
College and of the University of Aberdeen, as 
chairman of the Society of and as presi- 
dent of the Royal Asiatic Society, and of the 
Statistical Society of London. He was first elect- 
ed member of Parliament for Aberdeen in 1857. 

His long residence in India enabled Colonel 
Sykes to advise the East India Company and 
the British government in various matters, and 
his suggestions were always listened to with 
great consideration. His claims as a man of 
science rest more particularly upon his zoolog- 
ical labors. Some of his papers upon the mam- 
malia and birds of the Dukhun, published by the 
Zoological Society, were among the earliest con- 
tributions to the natural history of India. Oth- 
er papers published by him were upon the fishes 
of the Dukhun, the quails of India, etc. In his 
catalogue of the birds of the Dukhun fifty-six 
species are described as new, although only 
er are so considered at the present 
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of Glass,” 


Book the Seconv. 
CHAPTER IL 
MAKING FRIENDS. 


Op Mr. Westmair, when he had done shak- 
ing my hand and expressing the pleasure which 
he felt at seeing me at Broomfield, sat down 
close to my side, and listened with great attention 
to Martin Westmair’s discourse. Martin had a 
great deal to say for himself; he was pleasant 
and genial and conversational: if I were at any 
moment at my ease that night, it was owing to 
his tact and his consideration for my position. 


_He seemed less a stranger to me than the rest of 


them; he had not had the courage to tell me the 
truth concerning my father when I came to Wat- 
ling Street, and that stood as evidence of the kind 
heart which he possessed, I thought. o 

** You sing, Miss Kirby ?” he inquired. 

“A little. But I hope that I shall not be 
asked to sing to-night,” I answered. 

“* Ah, you have parted with your sister, I hear, 
and it would not be kind of us to press you. Is 
your sister any thing like you?” he asked, curi- 
ousl 


“Yes, there is a likeness.” 

**You had no difficulty in discovering her, 
after all. If you remember, you were in distress 
about her when—™ He paused. ‘‘ But there, I 
am drifting into the past, and it is under ban 
and interdict.” 

“*Let me live in the present, Mr. Westmair, 
until—” 

‘* Until we are better friends,” he hastened to 
add; ‘‘ and we shall be all good friends in time. 
You have no enemies to encounter here, Miss 
Kirby.” 

No enemies! Iremembered Katie’s warning of 
a few hours since, and tried to smile at it again. 

** No—no enemies,” I ech 

“*T think ‘you will like Broomfield,” old Mr. 
Westmair piped in at this juncture, and startled 
me by the suddenness of his address. ‘“‘ Every 
body likes Broomfield when they get used to it, 
You do, I know,” he said, looking round me at 
Martin. 


‘*Qh, I am a man willing to like any thing,” 
said Martin, carelessly. 

** Any thing that does not give you a great 
deal of trouble, Martin,” added the old man, 
shrewdly; ‘‘ah, that’s just like your poor fa- 
ther; he was a very good, amiable, easy sort of 
lad, and you take after him.” 

“*T don't mind trouble, grandfather,” Martin 
answered, quickly: “‘hang it, I have faced as 
much as most fellows of my age, only I haven’t 
made a noise over it.” 

i the old man. 


That's philosophy,” remarked 

“* To be sure it is,” said Martin, with a laugb- 
ing glance at me. ‘‘ You did not know that there 
was & philosopher in the family.” 

** It’s a very clever family, take it altogether,” 
said the old man, thoughtfully. 
. ,.**So I have always thought myself,” was Mar- 
tin’s answer. 

‘There was a dryness in his tone which struck 


me as peculiar. He spoke like a man scarcely | 


satisfied with his family, hardly content with his 
position in it—perhaps jealous of his uncle Abel, 
who had made all the money; I even fancied it 
at that early period of my acquaintance with him. 
And yet 1 did not believe he was altogether a 
jealous or a dissatisfied man. It was a handsome 
face, on which care or trouble had not left a line ; 
the face of a man who looked at life lightly. A 
good, amiable, easy sort of lad his father had 
been, the old man had said just now, and he had 
implied that the son took after the father. Glan- 
cing at him again, I could believe it, though I had 
not attempted in any way to analyze his charactér. 


**He’s an agreeable sort of youth,” said old 
Mr. Westmair, as Martin crossed the room to 
talk to his mother. ‘‘I like him. He doesn’t 
worry himself to death, as Abel does; but then 
he hasn't all the great business on his mind.” 

He looked hard at me, as if he expected an 
answer to his ramblings, and I said, 

suppose not.” 

** And, between ourselves, he hasn’t Abel's 
mind, either. There is none of that far-seeing 
comprehensiveness about him, Miss — Miss — 
y say your name was ?” 


The old man let fall the cup and saucer which 
he was holding, spilled the tea over his shaky limbs 
and the carpet, and broke the cup into twenty 

ieces. The accident created a little confusion. 
rs. Westmair was excited over the damage, as 
though the china and the carpet had been her 
own especial property, and ventured to remark 
that old Mr. Westmair was exceedingly careless. 

** Yes, yes, yes,” he said, childishly; ‘* quite 
right, my dear. And exceedingly hot too,” he 
added, thinking of the tea, as he rubbed his 
knees with his thin, shaking hands. 

Mrs. Westmair gave so many directions to-the 
servants, and talked so much about the damage, 
that Abel Westmair’s voice was heard at last in 
protest. 

** Give my father another cup of tea, Jane, and 
tell the servants to leave the room,” Abel said, 
somewhat harshly. 

Mrs. Jane Westmair started, and obeyed his 
injunctions, and Ettie, still on her father’s knees, 
looked intently into his dark face. 

‘*Is the study lamp lighted?” he asked, a mo- 
ment afterward 


** Yes, Abel,” answered the lady, “it has been 
lighted some time.” 

He set down the child, and rose. 

** Miss Kirby will excuse me,” he said. ‘‘ Et- 
tie, good-night.” 

Good-night, 

Father and daughter kissed each other, and 
then the former left the room, and closed the 
door after him. 

**That hateful study,” muttered Mr. West- 
mair, Senior, ‘‘ where y can get at him, and 
where he writes all night sometimes, God knows 
what about—he doesn’t tell me any thing—I 
wish he did. Has he ever said ben 
about it?” he asked, curiously. 

I could scarcely refrain from smiling at the 
question, but I answered in the negative, and in 
as grave a manner as i could command at a 
minute’s notice. 

** It can't be about the business, for that goes 
on by itself, like clock-work,” he said. ‘‘ Jane, 
do you know?” 

**Do I know what, Mr. Westmair?” asked 
the lady, with frigid politeness. She was still 
offended with the old gentleman for dropping his 


tea-cup. 
**Do you know what Abel is writing ?” 
**T don’t know any thing about it,” Mrs. West- 


mair answered, 

“*T think he is composing a comic opera,” gaid 
Martin, at which remark his mother condescend- 
ed to smile, and then said, “‘Oh, hush!” and 
looked from him to Ettie. It was scarcely a ju- 
dicious observation to make, and if there were 
any good-tempered raillery intended to be con- 
veyed by it, it was not wisely done. Ettie looked 
thoughtfully at her cousin, as if puzzled by his 
manner, and then came across to me. 

**T am going to my room now,” she said; 
‘* papa likes me to retire very early, and I always 
like to please him.” 

** Shall I come too?” I asked. 

“*No; stay and talk to aunt,” said Ettie. Then 
as she leaned across to kiss me, she whispered, 
quickly, “Try and like her, please. You will 
be sure to like her presently.” 

I was in doubt concerning this—my dreams of 
a friend of my own sex, a confidante perhaps in 

time, had been quickly dissipated at the 
sight of Aunt Jane at + Boren of her un- 
sympathetic voice: a nervous, irritable, 


} woman, with whom it would be difficult to 


any close companionship, I feared—even a wom- 
an I already objected to, though I would not 
have owned it to myself that night. 

After Ettie had gone Martin Westmair exert- 
ed himself to rendér conversation general, and 
was tolerably successful in his efforts. What he 
tried to do he did well, and there was a certain 
amount of ability shown in his selection of lead- 


from him to me and old Mr. Westmair, when 

thing was said that she thought - 
iant. He was a man who tried to and 
such men are always I after- 


ward thas he went ont of his way. to set me more 
at ease in my strange home, as indeed I almost 
guessed before the night was over. 

** You have been vastly entertaining to-night, 
Martin,” said the old man, when it was later ; 
**T often wish I had your spirits, or that Abel 
had them for me.” 

** We can not have every thing,” said the oth- 
er, laughing; *‘I often wish that I had your 
money, or Abel’s, but I don’t get it.” 

** You're mach happier without it,” said the old 
man; ‘‘ your father had his fair share, and spent 
it, poor fellow. Money's a grave responsibilit 

** And I never liked responsibility,” cried Mar- 
tin; ‘‘it weighs me down.” 

** Don’t say that, dear,” said his mother ; “‘ you 
come of the race that bears anxiety well. If 
you had any share in your uncle’s business you 
would lighten his cares without oppressing your- 
self. I have often said as much as this to good 
Mr. Westmair here, and he has perfectly agreed 
with me. Haven't you?” she said, addressing 
the father of her late husband. ” 


** Yes—yes—-I think I have,” he said, half 
doubtfully, ‘‘and I have mentioned it to Abel; 
but he doesn’t regard it in the same light as my- 
self, which is very curious,” 

** And yet Martin’s father was your son by the 
first wife, and a favorite son of yours too," said 
Mrs. Westmair. 

** He had his share in cash, spent it,” said 
the old man again, very decisively. 

** That was his misfortune,” said Mrs. West~- 
mair, with a sigh; ‘‘he had a painful facility for 
spending money, but Martin does not take after 
him. Oh no!’ 


**T haven't had the chance of distinguishing 
myself yet,” cried Martin. 

But—” 

“But for Heaven’s sake, mother, don’t harp 
on that string,” he cried, evidencing for the first 
time some irritability of temper. ‘‘I don’t care 
for a share in the business. I know that I 
haven't a right to it, and I am not looking out 
for Abel's favors. This has always annoyed me. 
I should never agree with Abel asa partner. I 
am independent and above all patronage. Drop 
the subject, for my sake.” 

** My dear boy, I will not say another word 
about it,” she cried; ‘‘I know that you do not 
look after your own interests sufficiently, and are 
not grateful to your mother for fighting your bat- 
tles, as she will do till it pleases Heaven to take 
her, or till justice is done.” 

** Justice has nothing to do with it, and Mar- 
tin Westmair fights his own battles,” gaid her 
son. ‘* Now, grandfather, some music, as a wind- 
up to another jolly evening here.” 

—— don’t think that I can remember any 


**Oh, try. Miss Kirby’s passionately fond of 
music.” 

** Miss Kir—” he began, and then stopped and 
glared at me. ‘‘Is sh»? I shall have great 
pleasure if my memory will allow me.” 

He tottered to the grand piano, sat down be- 
fore it, and dashed into an extempore kind of 
fantasia at once, playing not without skill, hum- 
ming ene wag at the same time, and 
gradually ing submerged in his theme, 
and forgetting where and with whom he was. 
There were many old-fashioned airs over which 
he lingered, and which I recognized, mixed up 
with church music and scraps of Handel ahd 
Beethoven, all inextricably but not inharmoni- 
ously welded together by the fancy of the play- 
er. The effect was soothing; I had li for 
a while, and then had drifted off to thoughts of 
Katie, and of other worlds besides hers, when 
Martin Westmair’s voice startled me. 

** He will go on like that for hours. When 
you have had enough of it steal away to your 
room without further concern for the happy folk 
to whom you have been introduced to-day.” 

** You speak satirically,” I said. 

**Do I?” he rejoined ; “‘ satire is Abel's gift, 
not mine; I seldom take the trouble to say bit- 
ter things.” 

** Did you mean happy folk, then ?” 

** Well, no. And yet they to be hap- 
py here in their own way, which hardly suits 
me, and which, between ourselves, aggravates me 


a little. 

** You do not take life so easily, then, as old 
~—y estmair gave you credit for doing?” I 
ask 


Hi 


in lusion——“ impulsi 
Ettie is,” she conc 

fretful, easy to impress, and as to yy 
mention this in confidence, Miss Kirby, and to 


had almost 


and his tting. 
scarcely hear myself speak. You will retire nov, . 
?” 


I presume 

** Yes,” I answered. 

Mr. Westmair, Senior, had not been unmind- 
ful of our movements for all his absorption in his 
task, for, as I resé with Mrs. Westmair, he said, 
without leaving off his playing, 

‘* Don’t go, Miss Kirby. I want to speak to 
you for a few minutes.” 


He laughed. 
nt 9:94: ** Probably I do not,” he answered. ‘I have 
my little explosions, and get over them. What 
I don’t particularly admire, I can’t say that I 
like. If I said that I don’t admire my half-un- 
cle, Abel Westmair, would you be very much as- 
tonished ?” | 
** Not that he’s a bad fellow ; not that he isn't 
a better and cleverer fellow than I shall ever be ; 
but we don’t agree. We never shall. Good- 
night. 
It was a frank, fearless kind of confidence, that 
I liked for its naturalness ; but I could not help 
thinking that I could have made much mischief 
—_— — hold | from it, had I been a designing or malicious girl. 
He might not have cared whether I was or not, | 
but in my heart his outspokenness pleased me. 
It was as if he felt that he could trust me. 
** Good-night,” I said. 
Mrs. 
when I p 
contrary, 
flicted 
ing topics for conversation, and in his light and | Broomfiel 
airy remarks concerning them. I was struck by | earlier 
the mother’s demonstrative regard for him, by 
the rapt attention which she bestowed upon his 
discourse, and by the quick comprehensive glance 
wn uw i cou 
put you on your guard, so that you may be firm 
in due season. Poor Ettie has been spoiled by 
a doting father, you must know.” 
guessed that already. 
‘¢ But I must have a long talk with you to- 
| morrow, Miss Kirby,” said she. ‘‘ I can not bear 
this any more’”’—indicating old Mr. Westmair 
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Aunt Jane looked surprised, and he added, 
after one or two bass chords, 

‘*In private—strictly in private.” 

** Good-night, Miss Kirby. You must not 
mind what he says,” Mrs. Westmair added, in 
a whisper: ‘“‘a good man, but very weak, and 
perfectly harmless—wouldn’t hurt a worm. You 
will not detain Miss Kirby too long, Mr. West- 
mair,” she said, in his ears, as she rested her 
hands affectionately upon his rN **she has 
been traveling to-day, and is very tired after her 
journey.’ 

**T know that very well,” he said. 

Aunt Jane left us to ourselves, and Mr. West- 
mair continued to play his piano, and to stare at 
the ceiling, and hum the notes to himself for 
full five minutes after she had closed the door 
behind her. He came to a full stop suddenly, 
when I thought that he had forgotten me, and 
turned round slowly on bis music-stool. 

‘* Would you mind stepping outside with me 
while I smoke my cigarette?” he said, drawing 
a case of cigarettes from his pocket as he spoke : 
** it's a beautiful warm night, and there's no fear 
of catching cold.” 

I hesitated, and the old man was quick enough 
to read my hesitation. 

‘* And no fear of being overheard,” he added. 

It was a strange sequel to his remarks, and 
I felt curious concerning him. -Had I stepped 
into a new mystery in entering Abel Westmair’s 
house, or was I closer to that old one which, in 
the vanity of my self-consciousness, I thought that 
I had lived down? Again Katie's words were 
troubling me—her last words : 

“*Be you on your guard against the West- 
mairs; watch them ; remember how father has 
been treated by them.” 

Had Katie, in her lower estimate of human- 
kind, or her greater knowledge of the world, ap- 
proached closer to the truth than 1? This old 
man was eccentric and untrustworthy; but he 
belonged to my father's past, and to the past be- 
yond it, in which my father’s father had lived. 

He quitted the music-stool, lighted with a 
shaking hand his cigarette by one of the burners 
of the glass chandelier, and drew up the blind of 
the French window nearest to him. 

It was a beautiful night, as he had said, and 
the lawn and gravel-walk were steeped in moon- 
light. Beyond them was a large and shadowy 
extent of garden ground, stretching far away, 
and above all, in the clear cold sky, shone the 
white moon and a myriad of stars. 

He opened the window, and stepped out bare- 
headed 


** Will you trust an old man with your com- 
pany ?” he said, very humbly: ‘I have a great 
anxiety to ask you a few questions.’ 

I was only a curious woman, after all. I fol- 
lowed him into the moonlight. 


— 


CHAPTER III. 


GRANDFATHER WESTMAIR HEARS THE TRUTH. 


Mr. Westmair walked at once toward the 
lawn, as if with the intention of making a cross- 
cut into the distant shrubberies, but I did not fol- 
low him. He migh# be perfectly harmless, but 
I preferred to keep within the precincts of the 
house. Becoming conscious that I was still upon 
the broad gravel-path under the veranda, he 
came back to me on tiptoe. 

‘* Afraid of getting your feet wet, eh?” he 
said, framing an excuse for me very kindly. 
‘* The grassisdamp. I beg pardon for not think- 
ing of it before. You are not offended ?” 

** Not in the least,”’ I replied. 

‘*T wanted to get further away from the 
house,” he remarked, bending his tall figure to- 
ward me in order to bring his mouth on a level 
with my ear. ‘*She goes on about the smoke 
so. As if I could compose myself for the night 
without a puff or two. As if I were going to 
give up the habit of my life because she can not 
bear the smell of tobacco. As if Abel expected 
such a thing of me. As if any body but she 
would dream of it. She's a nag, an awful nag,” 
he added, with vicious 

I did not reply. I not into the 
moonlight to talk scandal, or to offer any opinion 
upon any body. He had expressed a wish to ask 
me a few questions, and there was I to answer 
them if it were possible. Womanly curiosity to 
ascertain if there were any motive for his ques- 
tioning was at the bottom of my heart, no doubt. 
Was he very mad, or was there mystery at Broom- 
field? I hoped to find that out in a few min- 


utes. 
appeared to have for- 


Mr. Westmair, Senior, 
gotten the reason for inviting me for a stroll, 
he talked se much of the beauty of the night, 
and of the pleasure which he took in a cigarette 
before going to bed. I ventured to remind him 
at last, as we walked up and down before the 
drawing-room windows and past other windows 
barred and bolted for the night, that he had ex- 
pressed a wish to speak to me in private. 

He stopped to consider my remark, and then 
went on again. 

‘So I did; that is quite right,” he said. 
** Speak lower. Aunt Jane would listen if she 
could, and if she thought that there was any thing 
worth listening to, which she does not — not 
knowing every thing, or guessing at any thing 
which troubles me. Look here one moment.” 

He walked very rapidly under the veranda and 
beyond it, proceeding along the whole width of 
the house, and stopping at the angle thereof to 
beckon to me solemnly. I followed him, half 
wishing that I had not entered upon so foolish 
an adventure, and half afraid of him who had con- 
stituted himself my companion. I turned the an- 


gie of the house, and found more lawn and flower 
bed and expanse of garden ground beyond, and 
for a certain distance a streak of light falling 
across them all, and proceeding from an open bay- 
window on the ground-floor. 


‘*His study,” whispered my eccentric pare 
‘where he works. Where he never dreams o 
my trouble. Where I would not have him dream 
of it for twice the money that I ever made by 
Westmair’s Polish.” 

It was an absurd conclusion to his tragic tone, 
and I could scarcely refrain from laughing at it. 

** Abel has troubles of his own, poor fellow. 
His wife's death took all the gladness out of him. 
And now Ettie can’t live. Every body tells him 
that, and he tries so hard not to believe it that 
he’s growing gray already. Thirty years of age, 
and with the gray hair coming fast. Isn't it 
wonderful ?” 

He peered round the stone mullions of the 
window into the room, and then backed cau- 
tiously. 

e is writing for his life, and making such 
awtul faces over it,” whispered the old man. 
‘* Would you like to have a peep at him ?” 

** No, thank you,” I replied. 

-- good son. God bless bim, and send him 
happiness again. A princely fellow,” he added, 
very slowly and thoughtfully, “full of high hon- 
or, whose heart I shouldn't like to break.” 

“That would be impossible,” I said, and I 
blushed at the moment, for I was conscious that 
I was leading him on. 

‘*T am not certain what would break his 
heart,” he replied, as we walked back to our old 
ground; ‘‘ but I think that I could doit. And 
yet it has not broken mine, because—” 

He paused, and looked very hard into my in- 
quiring eyes. 

‘What name is yours?” he asked, suddenly. 
‘*T have a bad memory for names; they will 
Se Did you tell me it 
was Kirby ?” 

** Yes, Faith Kirb 

‘*T remembér,” 4 said, “‘ Faith Jennings 
married Jeffery Kirby, of Grayswood, down in 
Dorset.” 

How strange it all seemed to me! how prone 
I was that night to place credence in this man’s 
wanderings, and to frame a story from his inco- 
herence! I had grown as suspicious as little 
Kate, now that the names—our family names— 
seemed familiar to old Westmair. 1 remembered 
suddenly also that in an old Bible that had once 
belonged to us I had read the name of Jeffery 
Kirby — my grandfather's name—and I knew 
that Grayswood, Dorset, had been his place of 
habitation. 

‘**T liked old Jef—he was in my service once. 
What has become of his children ?” 

** Jeffery and Jonathan ?” I suggested. 

** Ay, those are the names.” 

‘* Jeffery is in South Africa—a minister—a 
missionary.” 

** And Jonathan ?” 

I did not answer. I was sorry that I had 
brought the conversation round to this point, and 
I trusted in Mr. Westmuair’s variable mood turn- 
ing in a fresh direction if I kept silent. But he 
was persistent for once. 

**] thought that you must be one of the Kir- 
bys from the first,” he said, ‘* though I don't an- 
derstand, or think that Abel will ever explain, 
why he has brought you to this house. He has 
a reason for it deeper than he cares to own, and 
if you will not tell me I am at my wit's ends.” 

am here as Miss Ettie's governesg,” 

** Pooh, pooh!” he said, flinging away his cig- 
arette in his excitement; ‘“* Ettie does not want 
to be taught the way to heaven, and that’s where 
she’s going. Why, you may not know the way 
so well as she does. 

** No, I may not,” I answered, softly. 

“1 know that you are here for another reason, 
and Abel has not done right in keeping his own 
father in the dark respecting it. One should be 
true and firm and faithful, under any circum- 
stances, to the father.” 

I thought of mine, and of Katie’s prophecy, 
and I said, very firmly, 

Jonathan Kirby of whom you 

just now is my father, if he were ever a 
, and in “Watling Street.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the old man, nodding his 
head, ‘‘ now we are getting closer to the truth. 
Jonathan Kirby was book-keeper in my time, so 
was his father before him. An honest, faithful 
fellow, Jonathan Kirby.” 


** No,” I said, angrily. 
**No!” he repeated; “‘ how’s that—where is 
he, then ?” 


I hesitated. At my meeting with Abel West- 
mair at his house in Belgrave Square he had 
told me that my father’s position was not known 
to his father or his child; the yw a 
he had been silent concerning, I betra 
myself, and lower myself, ae felt that I 
by replying to the last question which had been 
put tome? And yet there was a mystery some- 
where, unless all this were moonlight madness, 
and I was a foolish woman to give way, after 
having kept strong for many months. Katie's 
words came with a rush at me—the indignant 
outburst in the sqaare—and it seemed to prompt 
my answer at all hazards: ‘‘ The madman knows 
the truth, and will betray if in his dotage!” she 
had said. 

“* You wish to know where my father is, Mr. 
Westmair ?” I asked. 

Ves. 

** Yoa don’t know ?” 

**T don't know, child, if he’s not at by mee. 
Street,” he answered, looking with great app 
hension at me, as if he feared the shock mo the 


disclosure. ‘* Where—where is he, then ?” 

**In Holloway Prison.” 

**In Hol—” Hes for breath, and be- 
gan shaking v very mach. ‘Great Heaven! what 
is he there for ? 

** For robbing his emplo 


** Great Heaven !” he said again. 

I tried to seize upon an opportunity that might 
never come again ; from the sober, grim facts of 
my life and of my father’s punishment I made 


a wild dash toward the mystery, and was less 
like myself from that hour. 

**Oh, Sir!” I said, very earnestly, ‘‘if you 
know, if you can guess, why he has been put in 
prison—if there is any thing which will explain 
away his crime, and set him free, and sa7> him 
from the shame of it—if you can see why this 
should not have been, tell me, in pity’s sake, and 
let me save him yet.” 

prison, for robbing his 
is Abel,” murmured the old man. shall 
certainly go mad! Where—where’s i boy ? 
Wait one moment—lI insist upon it—for this is 
a grave charge, an awful charge, which must be 
refuted or explained. I—I— Wait here, if 
you please, madam, just one moment.” 

I was sorry for the effect which I had cre- 
ated; I was bewildered; I was not myself. 
This was a first night at Broomfield which I was 
never likely to forget. Old Mr. Westmair tottered 
away, swinging his long arms about his head in 
a wild fashion, ag though protesting to heaven, 
my excited fancy seemed to suggest, that all this 
misery was not of his creating. I had begun my 
new life by an act of rebellion against my con- 
tract—I, the quiet -day maiden, who had 
looked at the world “with marvelous philosophy, 
and been shocked at Kate’s impulsiveness and 
warmth. I should be back at Katie’s home to- 
morrow morning for good—turned out as incapa- 
ble and disputatious and unnatarally inquisitive! 

There was an iron-work garden seat facing 
the drawing-room window on the lawn, and I 
dropped into it to reflect upon my conduct. I 
would wait, as the old gentleman had wished me: 
having unfurled my flag of defiance, I must fight 
under it at all hazards. 

I had scarcely sat down when a quick, impa- 
tient step came from the other side of the house 
toward me. I knew who was advancing before 
he tarned the corner of the mansion, and ad- 
vanced with long strides in my direction. It 
was Abel Westmair who was standing on the 
lawn confronting me. 

‘* Miss Kirby, this is a bad beginning,” he said, 
sternly. 

The hard words set my heart beating in de- 
fiance of him. 

‘* I have begun by telling the truth,” I-replied, 
almost as sternly as himself. 

‘** Yes, to one who does not understand it, and 
who is too weak for any truth which strikes 
home,” be said, sharply. ‘* Will you step into 
my study, Miss Kirby ?” 

But—” 

** My father is there. He is waiting for you.’ 

I did not offer any further objection. I aied 
by his side across ‘the lawn, along the gravel- 
path, and round the angle of his house, to the 
room which he had quitted. He stood aside, 
and allowed me to enter before him, and I passed 
through into a great room, packed on all sides, 
from floor to ceiling, with books. Old Mr. West- 
mair, with his shirt collar undone, and looking 
as white as his unfastened neckcloth, sat in a big 
arm-chair by the side.of the library table, wait- 
ing for me, who had been the cause of this con- 
fusion. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A BAD BEGINNING. 


THERE was a large oil lamp burning on the 
table, and this was sufficient light for the room, 
reflected down as it was by the shade attached 
to the glass. The upper part of the room was in 
shadow, but in the full light near the table old 
Mr. Westmair’s face looked very ghastly in its 
new misery. The son went to his side, crossed 
one hand upon the other, and stood studying 
him intently. 

‘** Father,” he said at last. 

‘*Ah! Abel,” said the old man, with a start, 
** what is it?” 

“*I have brought Miss Kirby with me. As 
she has created all this mischjef,” he said, se- 
verely, ‘‘ it is as well that she should see the re- 
sult, and hear my explanation.” 


‘It is quite true.” 
Yes.” 
he whim- 
ta I treated in every way like a 


acrshl retired from the business years ago,” 
Abel Westmair explained; “‘I alone am prin- 
cipal, and entitled to the business troubles along 
with the business profits.” 


all the peace that it was in my power 
mand. To tell you of the business at Watling 
Street, to weary you with the details of the hon- 
esty or dishonesty of my servants, has been 
never my rule. ‘Why should I have distressed 
you, yoa who are so mitt’ distressed, by the 
pitiful story which Miss Kirby’s imprudence has 
made known to you to-night ?” 

‘*T was not warned to keep my father’s trou- 
ble from Mr. Westmair’s ears,” I said, in self- 
defense. 

**T told you in Belgrave Square that he was 
not aware of it,” said the stern, dark man who 
had taken me to task. 

‘*You did. I was weak enough, and grate- 
ful enoagh, to imagine that that was out of con- 
sideration for me,” was my quick answer. 

‘“*I did not say so,” replied Abel, regarding. 
me very attentively as he spoke. 

‘* It seemed to be implied.” 

** It may be that I was thinking of my father,” 
said Abel, after a moment's reflection: * that 
matter is not worth discussion at present. It 


did not suggest itself to me that you would, in 
entering upon your duties here, immediately pro- 
claim the extent of your father’s misfortunes. 
For your own sake even, that appears to me an 
injudicious step.” 

**Can you expect me to apologize, Mr. West- 
mair, for speaking the truth in this house?” I 
said, indignantly. 

**No. We are used to the truth, I hope, "he 
said, with a smile—and a very aggravating smile 
it was — flickering suddenly and momentarily 
rqund his mouth, *‘ and we do not deal in any 
exaggeration at Broomfield. That is why I have 
asked you to enter my study, while I inform my 
father of the facts of the case, OF answer any 
questions concerning them.” 

** What were you robbed of, Abel?” asked 
Mr. Westmair, Senior. 

* ** Eight hundred pounds.” 

** Why did he take it ?” 

“Heaven knows, I do not. 
daughter does not.” 

turned to me, and I looked down and shook 
my 

** He was an honest man; his father was an 
honest servant,” said old Mr. Westmair. 

** We can’t speculate as to the motive for his 
crime,” the son remarked. 

** A sudden impulse, perhaps.” 

**It was a subtle, clever process of defalca- 
tion, going on week after week, month after 
month, until he was discovered. An impulse 
even in crime may be pitied or forgiven, but a 
cool, deliberate system of robbing one to whom 
the robber should have felt a certain amount of 
gratitude was, to my mind, an unpardonable 
enormity.” 

He uttered this so decisively that I shuddered, 
and the weak man in the chair broke into a shiv- 
ering fit. 

** Will you hear the whole narrative, father ?” 
asked Abel, bending over him, and fastening, 

with almost a woman's gentleness, his collar, 
don’t care about it now.” 

** It is unnecessary,” the son said. 

**Tt’s all very awful,” murmured the father, 
“* and of course you did what was just according 
to vour convictions. You have thought it right 
to take care of her too ?” 

He pointed te me as he spoke, and Abel West- 
mair said, 

‘*No; Miss Kirby is here on her own merits, 
and because she will make a fitting companion 
to our Ettie.” 

‘*A good young woman, and terribly truth- 
fal,” the old man said, regarding me wistfully. 
“T am very sorry for your father’s position, 
Miss Kirby.” 

‘* Thank you,” I answered. 

** And so is Abel.” 

**T am sorry for the daughter’s position,” an- 
swered Abel for himself. ‘‘I can not pity the 
father's, or see any excuse for it. I have told you 
that before,” he added, turning suddenly to me: 


against my will to 


**Eight hundred pounds,” muttered Mr. West- 
mair. ‘Abel, I'll tell fou what shall be done. 
I'll give you the money to-morrow, and you shall 
let poor Kirby off.” 

** It was not for the money, but for the want 
of principle, that I felt it my my to prosecute 
Mr. Kirby,” Abel answered. 

** And you will let him off?” 

‘< It is beyond my influence to let him off,” re- 
plied the son; *‘ the case has been tried, and the 
prisoner has been sentenced. I have no power 
to interfere.” 

**Oh! if I had only been told all this before,” 
cried Mr. Westmair, passionately; ‘‘if I had 
only known it before the case was tried, what 


a deal of misery might have been spared every 
body !” 


** You are mistaken in that,” said Abel West- 
mair, firmly. ‘1 acted justly, and as it seemed 
my duty to myself and to God. There, go to 
your room, and forget this. Promise to think 
no more about it. it belongs to the past, from 
whica we have emerged.” 

“Try and not think of it again! why, it will 
kill me presently,” cried the old man. 

**Tush—nonsense! You have been excited. 
You will be better to-morrow.” 

**] have had no share in this; bear me wit- 
ness, Miss Kirby, that this is the first time that 
I have heard of it.” 

** Miss Kirby does not reproach you,” said 
Abel Westmair; ‘‘I believe that she does not 
reproach me now. A few months ago she set 
me down as a conspirator against her father’s 
honor, but that poor suspicion she has outlived, 

ho 


I am sure his 


pe. 

** Yes,” I said, *‘ or—” 

**Or you would not be here,” he added, as [ 
paused ; ‘and yet it is possible that that suspi- 
cion has returned.” 

‘* A moment since it seemed to me as if my 
father had become the victim of some fraud ; 
see the folly of that supposition, now that I have 
had leisure to reflect,” I confessed, frankly. 

‘“*T had no idea that you were so hasty, Abel 


Westmair said. ‘‘ Father, will you bid us good- 
night ?” 

| The old man rose, and Abel opened the door 
of his library. 


‘“* You don’t want me?” the son inquired. 

** No, Abel; no. I know my way very well 
about.” 

**T shall look in at your room in a few mo- 

** Just as you please, A 

The old man came aye extended 
his shaking hand to me. 

**T am very sorry, child,” he said, “‘that I 
have made this disturbance, but I do not blame 
you as Abel does for telling me about your father. 
It has upset me, very naturally—I am not as 
strong-minded as I used to be—bat yoa did 


not expect that I should go on like this, of 


959 
| 
| 
you see that I am compelled 
SCC | of it again.” 
He said this contemptuously, as if the troubles 
were greater than the profits, which was scarce- 
ly correct, jadging by his grand home. 
“It has been my wish for years,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘to spare you anxiety, and to give you 
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course. And now don’t grieve; don't 
fret any more; don’t mind what Abel 
says. Leave it all to me to consider 
what is best to be done for your father ; 
I shall arrange the rest of it, with God’s 
help.” 

He leaned forward and kissed my fore- 
head, and I did not shrink away from 
him, but felt as if this were a new friend 
in whom I might rely—even as if he, 
weak as he was, might work strange 
changes in my life. I was grateful to 
him for his pity. 

He went out of the room, and Abel 
closed the door after him. I moved to- 
ward the open window, and he kept step 
with me. We were on the broad gravel- 
path together, and he looked down at the 
shadow of our figures thrown there by the 
moonlight. 

** You do not believe that your father 
has been our victim, then?” he said, 
slowly. 

** Not now.” 

“* What made you suddenly suspicious 
once more, Miss Kirby ?” 

Your father’s strange manner and 
stranger excitement.” 

**You do not know how weak he is,” 
said Abel, ‘‘or you would have spared 
him to-night, as I have spared him every 
detail of life that was calculated to excite 
him. He is like a child, and I am very 
careful of him.” 

** As you should be,” I answered. 

** As Lshould be,” he repeated, ‘*‘ be- 
ing also very proud of him; he is a self- 
made man, and it seems to be becoming 
the fashion to sneer at men who make 
themselves. His patience, cleverness, 
business application— his honorable, 
straightforward conduct in every action — 
of his life—laid the foundation of our house: some 
years ago. Hence I am very proud of him.” 

At the windows of the drawing-room he p; used. 

**May we consider the subject dropp d for 
good, Miss Kirby, or are Mrs. Jane We) tmair 
and my daughter to be taken present]; into 
your confidence ?” 

I did not admire his tone again; he ‘jad a 
habit of always making me angry. 

**T shall not force my troubles upon thi fam- 
ily ; but you will pardon me, Mr. Westm ir, if 
I make no effort to disguise them. That yould 
be of no use,” I continued, ‘‘ for it is easy { » find 
out all the truth and shame me.” | 

** No shame attaches to you in this mat =r.” 

**It does,” I answered, warmly. 

**Pardon me, but it does not, or you ‘rould 
not have been constituted the friend and co1 ipan- 
ion of my little Ettie,” he said, gravely. ‘ I do 
not understand your character, I must cot fess ; 


but that it is frank and fearless I am pretty well 


convinced by this time. Still—” He hesitated 
a moment, and I said, 

** Well, Mr. Westmair ?” 

** Still you must spare my father—who knew 
nothing of your trouble until to-night—if you 
will not spare yourself. I,” he added, with a 
formal bow, ‘‘ shall be always most happy to 
listen to all arguments or complaints.” | 

‘**T have not come to Broomfield to complain. 
What has happened to-night has been the result 
of accident.” | 

‘*Of course. Accidents can not always be 
provided against,” he said; ‘‘ but still it is a bad 
beginning.” 

** It is,” I confessed. 

** Of which we will say no more. Good-night, 
Miss Kirby. If I have spoken in any way cruel- 
ly or harshly, I ask your pardon. I am natural- 
ly an irritable man.” 
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“THE SON STOOD STUDYING HIM INTENTLY.” 


He extended his hand, and I took it as a sign 
of peace between us. it was an odd termination 
to that which had threatened much of storm and 
unrest, and Abel Westmair apologized like a 
gentleman. Aunt Jane was witness to this con- 
clusion of our interview, for she suddenly appear- 
ed before us at the drawing-room window: a 
woman sharp-eyed and curious. 

** What's the matter, Miss Kirby? Has any 
thing happened, Abel ?” | 

‘* Nothing is the matter,” said Abel; ‘‘ Miss 
Kirby and my father have been promenad- 
ing here, and escaping from the heat of the 
house.” 

“* I don’t see your father,” said Mrs. Westmair, 
almost sharply, as she put her head from the 
window and peered right and left. 

‘*He has gone to his room;” answered Abel, 
as he marched back to his study. 

**Soit appears,” remarked Aunt Jane. ‘‘Come 


in, Miss Kirby—I wonder you are not 
afraid of catching your death of cold, 
walking about the garden at this hour 
of the night. Did you find old Mr. 
Westmair’s conversation of very grave 
importance ?” 

** It was of interest to me,” I replied. 

I did not offer any explanation, al- 
though Mrs. Westmair seemed to wait 
for it. 

**And Mr. Abel joined you ?” she said 
at last, almost peevishly. 

**'Yes; he took part in the conversa- 
tion.” 

**Qh, indeed! It is something to find 
him conversational at any time. Good- 
night, Miss Kirby—we breakfast at 
eight.” 

** Good-night, madam.” 

Mrs. Jane Westmair scarcely regard- 
ed me in an amiable light that evening. 

Abel Westmair was right—it was al- 
together a bad beginning. 


4 (TO BE OONTINUED.)} 


LARGE FIRE IN BROOKLYN. 


THe large storage warehouses of 
Messrs. Wooprurr & Rostnson, situ- 
ated at the foot of Amity Street, Brook- 
lyn, took fire in the elevator department 
early in the afternoon of the 18th ult., 
and were totally destroyed. The build- 
ings were five-story brick structures, 
and were what are ordinarily consid- 
ered fire-proof—but only from the ont- 
side. The high, thick walls and heavy 
iron shutters, admirably adapted to 
keep out fire, were no less efficient in 
neutralizing the efforts of the Fire De- 
partment to put out a fire kindled from 
within. It is supposed the fire was caused by 
friction of the machinery, which was running at 
full speed. A workman in the stores states that 
he was engaged in oiling the machinery, when 
he saw oil used on the fly-wheel, and which had 
flowed from the journals of the wheel, burning 
on the floor. The wood-work was also on fire. 
The alarm was promptly given, and the firemen 
were soon on the ground ; but their efforts were 
mainly directed toward saving the adjacent 
buildings and the shipping at the docks, as the 
high walls and closed iron shutters of the barn- 
ing warehouses prevented them from playing di- 
rectly on the fire. 

The fire continued burning until late into the 
night, and all the next day the smouldering ru- 
ins sent forth dense columns of smoke. Over 
600,000 bushels of grain, besides a large amount 
of general merchandise, were consumed, and sev- 
eral lives were lost by the falling of the walls. 


THE BURNING OF WOODRUFF & RO 


BINSON’S WAREHOUSES, BROOKLYN 


NEW YORK.—{Frow Sxetcu Fox.) 
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JOHN KNOX. 


Tue 24th day of November, 1872, was the 
anniversary of the death of Joun Knox. It was 
exactly three hundred years since that redoubta- 
ble and vigorous Scot, of whom it has been said 
that if he had not been a great presbyter he would 
have been a great minister or a great captain, ex- 
pired in the old, many-gabled house which still 
stands in the High Street at Edinburgh. It is 
said that a few days before his death, and while 
he lay upon a sick-bed, some of his acquaint- 
ances, not knowing his condition, came in to see 
him. He rose and welcomed them, prevailed 
upon them to stay at dinner, ordered a hogshead 
of his best wine to be tapped, and made merry 
with them. When, at his funeral, the Regent 
Earl of Morton delivered a glowing eulogy over 
his remains, he ended by sayingp‘‘ ‘There lies he 
who never feared the face of man.” 

It is time, now that Knox has lain three hun- 
dred years dead, that the popular misconception 
of him should be dissipated. The world is too 
fond of’setting up arbitrary types, and compell- 
ing historical characters to conform to. them. 
There is a prevalent idea among those who are 
not especially versed in history that Jonn Knox 
was a stern, sour, narrow-minded, intolerant, 
stiff-necked Puritan. But little difference is 
noted between him and the canting Parliament- 
men with Scriptural names and a nasal twang 
who figure in the era of-CroMweELL’s protector- 
ate. Joun Knox was a man of a far different 
mould. Excepting in the pértinacity of his ef- 
forts and the courage of his convictions, he was 
as little like the Puritan of our imagining as a 
medieval Scotchman could well be. He was the 
greatest actor in the most memorable epoch of 
his country: therefore a true Scotchman he 
must have been, and a Scotchman of his own 
age. Knox was the reverse of narrow-minded 
or bigoted. He was very far from being the rude, 
brawling preacher up of religious sedition which 
many Protestant writers, notably English Church 
historians, portray him. On the contrary, he 
was a man of sound and varied learning. He 
had traveled, and, as Bacon says, ‘‘ travel tries 
aman.” He had studied at Geneva and in Ger- 
many, and was noted for his erudition in an age 
itself noted for its many scholars and its general 
scholarship. He was treated as an — by sol- 
diers and statesmen like Murray and Morton, 
and by students like Beza.. He was jovial in 
private life, was fond of femafe society, liked the 
companionship of men of the world, loved chil- 
dren, was never happier than when surrounded 
by his friends at the festive board, and, as has 
been said, ‘‘ opened a cask of Burgundy as free- 
ly as a vein of argumentative Calvinism.” In 
another age he would have been celebrated for 
his bonhomie, his genial breadth of affections, 
and the tolerant and charitable as well as sturdy 
fibre of hisintellect. That he was ‘‘a fierce and 
gloomy bigot, equally a foe to polite learning 
and innocent enjoyment,” is one of the most 
amazing falsifications extant of a history which is 
open to all to read. : 

Joun Knox—or, as his quaint contemporaries 
sometimes struggled to write him, JoHANNE 
KMNOXXE”—first saw the light in a highly re- 
spectable country house at Haddington, in East 
Lothian, in 1505, so that at his death he was 
sixty-seven. That he was not a ‘self-made 
man” is evident from the facts that his parents 
were wealthy; that he attended first the Had- 
dington grammar school and then St. Andrews 
University, at both of which places he much dis- 
tinguished himself as a student; and that, as has 
been said, he stadied for some time on the Con- 
tinent, where he mastered Greek and Hebrew. 
During these years of study his mind deeply in- 
terested itself in the theological speculations and 
turmoils of the day. 
reached Scotland, and Knox began to question 
in his own soul the authority of 
the Church fathers. The corrap- 
tions of the Church he saw all 
around him. He could not rec- 
oncile these with the existence in 
their midst of a faith pure and 
undefiled. He glowed with rage 
at the tyrannies, the cruelties, the 
venality, the avarice of the prelacy 
and the priesthood. He despised 
the superstitions which built up 
power upon the credulity of a 
rude and ignorant race; he saw 
that the priests were themselves 
grossly ignorant as well as grossly 
servile. In 1540 Knox openly 
joined the then growing and 
ready formidable band of reform- 
ers. Lords Grencarny, Error, 
Rotnvex, and Kitmaors, Sir 
Davip Linpsay, and Sir James | 
Sanpitanps, Highland and Low- | 
land chiefs, already professed the 
Lutheran heresy. thence- 
forth was the inspiration and lead- 
er of the Scottish heretics. His 
first experience was to suffer the 
resentment of the arrogant Cardi- 
nal Beaton, from whose wrath he 
was forced to seclude himself with 
a stanch friend, Dovetas, of Long 
Niddrie. The cardinal was pre- 
paring to follow him to this retreat 
when his castle at St. Andrews was 
seized by a few desperate men, and | 
the rye prelate himself put to 
death within his own walls. The 
castle was held by the reformers ; 
and thither Knox, with Lixpsay 
and others, retired for refuge from 
the persecutions with which the 
reformed sect were now threat- 
ened. Here Knox was solemn- 
ly consecrated their chief minis- 
ter—a ceremony which so over- 
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came him that he is said to have burst into a 
flood of tears, rushed out of the chapel, and 
remained locked in his chamber for several 
Does this look like a ‘‘ fierce and gloomy 
Not long after the castle was besieged 
by the French fleet, and capitulated, though the 
terms of capitulation were at once violated by 
the capture of Knox, who was chained in the 
French galleys off the Scottish coast. He spent 
the period of his captivity in teaching and preach- 
ing to his fellow-prisoners, for the fervor of his 
faith was now upon him, to last as a vigorous 
sap while his life lasted. Thus he remained for 
nineteen months, at the expiration of which pe- 
riod he was liberated, and hastened to London to 
confer with Archbishop Cranmer. ‘This great 
prelate was at that time urging on the cause of 
the Reformation at the court of Evwarp VI. 
So highly did Cranmer regard Knox that he 
procured his appointment as one of Epwarp’s 
chaplains, and consulted him in composing the 
of Common Prayer ; it is even surmised 

that Knox was offered and declined a bishopric. 
His objection to episcopacy as a form of church 
polity induced him to turn from these brilliant 
allurements to a modest ministry at Berwick-on- 


Tweed, where he met and married Marsory 
Bowers. The accession of Mary to the English 
throne sent a thrill of apprehension through the 
reformers of Britain; but Knox was neither 
cowed nor silenced. He continued to preach 
where he listed in England as well as Scotland. 
Mary's persecutions, however, became insup- 
portable, and Kwox, with a faithful following, 
submitted himself to # self-exile on the Con- 
tinent. He went to Geneva, and there became 
intimate with Catvin. ‘Thence he repaired to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he became the 
pastor over a refugee congregation of his coun- 
trymen. In 1555 we find him once more on his 
native soil, this time at Edinburgh, living at 
Calder House, and preaching in the face of a 
stormiof Romish execration. He even wrote 
the famous letter of appeal for the protection of 
his sect to Mary, the Regent of Scotland, who 
scornfully handed it to the Archbishop of Glas- 
gow, saying, ** Does it please your grace to read 
a pasquinade?” Discouraged by the reception 
of his letter, Knox again repaired for comfort to 
the fountain-head of the Keformation, Geneva, 
where he occupied himself in preparing the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures best known as the ‘* Ge- 
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neva Bible” for publication, and in writing his 
renowned First Blast of the Trumpet aguinst the 
Monstrous Regimen of Women, aimed at Marr 
of England and her persecutions. 

The death of ** Bloody Mary’ and the ac- 
cession of ELIZABETH put a new and brighter 
phase upon the position and prospects of the re- 
formers, and Knox was summoned home to re- 
sume the conflict with the Archbishop of St. An- 
drews and the papal powers. He preached openly 
at St. Andrews under the archbishop’s very nose, 
and began to defy the Scottish Regent Marr 
and her French alliance. He concluded a com- 
pact with Evizaseru, and in February, 1560, 
the English army crossed the borders. This ac- 
tion caused the French to come to terms and re- 
tire, and meanwhile the Regent Mary died at 
Edinburgh Castle. Knox, triumphant, present- 
ed his Presbyterian Confession of Faith to Par- 
liament, which adopted it, and abolished the au- 
thority of the Pope in Scotland. Mary, the 
— Queen of Scots, arrived in Scotland from 

rance in the next year, deeply prejudiced against 
the Presbyterians, and devoted to the Romish 
Church. She summoned Knox to an interview, 
which has become one of the memorable scenes 
in history. The reformer held firm to his faith, 
and was sustained by the Protestant Scottish 
Parliament. 

There is not space to relate in detail the bit: 
ter struggle which ensued between Mary's and 
Kwyox’s parties, forming the most thrilling chap- 
ter in Scottish history. Knwox engaged in the 
great controversies which arose with a courage, 
eloquence, persistency, and zeal, the echoes of 
which still seem to linger in the historic halls of 
Holyrood and St. Andrews. Before the Queen 
he exposed with a keen and remorseless logic 
the fallacies and corruptions of Rome; he dis- 
dained the threats of chieftain titled foes; he 
brought tears to the eyes of Catholic multitudes. 
The memorable public disputation—a theological 
duel as notable as those of Lrrner, Huss, and 
ABELARD— in which he engaged with Ksayxepr, 
Abbot of Crossraquel, took place on the 23d of 
September, 1563, and Knox's victory added im- 
mense strength to his cause. In the latter part 
of the same year he was tried for treason by the 
Privy Council, and, despite the Queen’s presence 
and violent denunciation, was unanimously ac- 
quitted. The battle at times became too un- 
equal, and in 1567 Kwox retired into England, 
returning again to find murdered, 
Mary wedded to the infamous BotrHwe tt, and 
Mocrrar¥ installed as Regent. He preached the 
coronation sermon on the accession of JAMES 
VI. in the chapel of Stirling Castle, and again 
at the opening of Parliament. Murray's friend- 
ship for the new-born Presbyterianism gave Knox 
for a while adequate protection and a fair field ; 
but the murder of the excellent Regent three 
years later suddenly deprived him of this support, 
and the Queen's faction once more acquired the 
ascendency at Edinburgh. The death of Mur- 
RAY seems to have been the first blow which fell 
with effect upon Knox's physical frame, as upon 
his hopes and courage. He was seized with apo- 
plexy upon learning the misfortune which thus 
befell the Presbyterians: he removed to St. An- 
drews, however, and there continued his zealous 
preaching and inspiring exhortations, though 
weak of body, walking feebly with the help of a 
cane, and often supported by his servant. He 
returned to Edinburgh in August, 1572, wasted, 
worn, and ill. He preached a few times, but in 
early November was seized with the illness from 
which he never recovered. The great militant 
reformer’s life went out on the 24th, having been 
to its latest breath kindled with the same “‘ fer- 
vent piety and erect spirit” which he had dis- 
played in the face of perils seen and unseen, and 
amidst difficulties from which many a world's hero 
would have shrunk dismayed. 

Knox fought in Scotland as stout a battle as 
did Wrcutrre in England, Lu- 
THER in Germany, ABELARD in 
France, Huss in Bohemia, and 
SavonakoLa in Italy. He stamp- 
ed an ineradicable impress upon 
his age; his power over men was 
marvelous ; he moulded them as 
clay in the hands of the potter. 
The force of his character was as 
remarkable as the surprising vigor 
of his intellect, and the wonderful 
endurance of physical powers by 
no means of a sturdy type. He 
was far from being a mere priest ; 
he was a thorough man of the 
world,.a bold fighter with warriors 
and earls, made to be a commander 
of men, and holding his own with 
the subtlest casuists and most un- 
scrupulous intriguers of the Rom- 
ish Church. He not only found-* 
ed a sect, but imprinted on it a 
seal of individuality which it still 
retains. The character and spirit 
of Knox are as much a fibre of 
modern Presbyterianism as that of 
Wes ter is of modern Methodism, 
and as that of Ienaticvs Lorora is 
ofmodern Jesuitism. Itis well that 
the Scotch, whether of the State 
Church or of the Free Charch, 
should join together in commem- 
orating this brave and fruitful life. 
They have already raised a statue 
to Sir Wittram WaLLace, and a 
beautiful Gothic memorial to Sir 
Scott; anda counterfeit 
presentment of Joun Knox, in his 
skull-cap, his flowing patriarchal 
beard, and his long gown, would 
seem admirably at home in the 

uaint old streets which formed 

e scenes of the great drama in 
which he was the most imposing 
actor. 
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Tue Pror.e’s Farenp.—It is susceptible of easy 
pee that the Sewing-Machine has been a greater 

lessing to the masses of American ple than any 
invention of the present century. Nothing else has 
done 60 much to save the lives and health of the wives 
and mothers, the patieut, overworked women of the 
land, who, as a class, most needed relief from the bur- 
dens of ag fe life. Every father and husband fails 
in his duty if he neglects to endow his home with such 
a triumph of science as the Wileon Under-Feed Sew- 
ing-Machine. It is the cheapest and best sewing- 
machine ever offe Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the U. 8. 
company want agents in country towns.—([Com.] 


Facts ror THE Lapres.—Mrs. W. WeBer, 
New York, has operated on a Wheeler & Wil- 
son Lock-Stitch Machine twelve years, earning 
from $2 50 to $3 00 per day, in private fami- 
lies; can stitch a dozen linen shirt bosoms and 
five dozen pairs of cuffs in an hour. See the 
new Improvements and Woods’ Lock - Stitch 


Ripper. —{ Com. ] 


Yoourn's Pares.—For judicious editing, 
select and popular contributors, and sprightly, enter- 
taining reading, the Youth's Companion of Boston has 
no superior among the youths’ publications.—[{Com.} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Clinical Lectures on 

Ju ust published, $7 50. C8, Hasley, T2 State t., Chicago. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine ELECTRO-PLATED Ware. 


Salesrooms at the facto 2 at Taunton, 
Massachusett sae at No. 2 Maiden 
Lane, New Yor 


OIL PAINTINGS LEVIN, 
Dekalb Ave., ym, N. 
RENEW. 


—For $6 00 either of Harper's, a year, 
and Taz 


practical = blish e, $3 00 a year; 30 
cents a num ven sent examination, 
FREE, on rece Address 

8. WEL! * Publisher, 889 9 Broadway, New York. 
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IT ACTS LIKE MAGIC, 


And with invariable success, in all cases of 
CoNsuMPTION, promptly arresting the cause of 
the disease, and effecting a permanent Cure. 
Wiycuester’s or Live anp 
Sopa is now universally admitted to be THe UN- 
DOUBTED SpxciFic REMEDY FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION AND Curse or Consumption. It will cure 
seven cases out of ten, a result which no other 
Remedy or Treatment has ever equaled or even 
approached. Try it! Sold by all Druggists, 
$1 and $2 per bottle, and by J. Winchester 
& Co., Chemists, 36 John St., New York. 


~ 
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WONDERFUL TOY ATTACHMENT FOR PIANOS, 


Charms inanimate res to dance to the music. Price, 
$5. Liberal d nt to the trade. Send for cir- 
culars to G. L. WILD & BRO., 4290 Eleventh Street, 
Washington, D.C. 
The Best Investment Known, 
PAYS CONSUMERS 2000 PER CENT.— 
SILVER TIPS . 


ON CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY BODY, 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Elegant, durable, easy, and keep the feet dry. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 

AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 

DRS. REYNOLDS BROTHERS, 
Surgeon Dentists, 62 West 14th 
New York, have made the study 
life work. 


practice of Dentistry a 
Painless 
STENCILS, STEEL 


RUBBER ER STAMPS, Stamps Stebel Dew, 


Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For description, 


&c., address SIMPSON & CO., Box 5076, N. Y, 


SHEPARD, LE BOUTILIER. & CO,, 


IMPORTERS, 
10 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
OFFER A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY OF 


FRENCH CLOCKS, 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


&e. 


ALSO, THE LATEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS IN 


London, Paris, & Vienna Fancy Goods, 


SUITABLE FOR WEDDING AND OTHER PRESENTS. 
NEW GOODS CONSTANTLY ARRIVING. 
JOHN E. SHEPARD, late of the firm of ALEX. M. HAYS & CO. 


HE BAXTER 
ENGINE w manvrao- 
sy Parent 
Fing Aums 
Co. Is made interchange- 
able in all ita parts, and con- 
aennty is perfect in con- 
struct 
It is and safe, so 
that a child may run it. 
No extra insurance to pay. 
It occupies less space and 
is run up to rated power with 
leas fuel than any known 
motor. Over 50 are now in 


Price-List call upon or 
address WM. D. RUSSELL, 18 Park Place, N. Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


STEREOPTICONS, and SLIDES, for Public and Pri- 


vate Exhibitions. 4 very profitable business for a man 
“with small stamp for C 


. MITCHELL McALLISTE 
728 Chestnat St., Ph elphia. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Eatirely of metal, are the cute 
lam psin use which neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamentaland cheap. Adapt- 
edtoall household uses; alsoto 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 


SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
For an Agency, address 
WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 


VER 1000 CASES OF FITS “Tae 
Dr. 8. CLAY TODD, of Fort W 


(P. GO. Box 1361). He also cures Consum : 

Sores, Sore Limbs, Nervous Debility, 
Female Opium Habit, &c. Circa- 
world sent to 
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HOLLOW GROUND RAZOR 


RECE oy oF 
~ 


ATENT PMETALLIC SHIELDS, 
P= cure for Rheumatism and 
obo. 1 190 Wail St., 


SAMPLES eent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
WOLCOTT, for Ste. that retail quick We 


Flame 


Boston & Chicag 


A account of the of 
the World. ll of interest and of startling events 
Biowing up of Buildings; People wresing in Terror 
AGENTS ful lve circh- 
lar and terms, address nw PUB. lada. on 
tlanta, Ga. 


Ohio, Springfield, 


The “Three- ect success. 
000,000 feet ~ sent 
S MICA ROOFING CO., 73 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


$1 50. 


NURSERY, 
era. Superbly illustrated. 
Subscribe 


St ENTIFIC Books. — Our new list of "Scientific, 
Practical, and Industrial books wow mxapr. 
If you desire books not ea 'y obtained ~ey 
tous. Established 1960. Informa om gratio. Address 
HUNTER & CO., Publishers, inadale, N. H. 


] 5 DESIGNS and PLANS for 


ORANGE D& co, 
Pus.isures, 2445 Broadway, N. 
gay Send for Catalogue of all the 
best books on Architectu 
culture, Field Sports, & the 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more mone 7 at 
work for ua than at anything else. Particulars 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Portland, Maine. 


MAHOGANY, 


ROSEWOOD, FRENCH WALNUT, SATIN 
Panky HUNGARIAN ASH, CEDAR, &c, 


and Choice Stock Foreign and Domestic 
Woods, in 


geen BOARDS, AND PLANK. 


Imported and menefactared by 
GEOBGE W. BREAD & CO., 
170 & 172 Centre St., N. 
Mill and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St, cor. 6th, E. 
&” Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


U FOR 
SHEATHING, 
I PLASTERING, 

<x. R 


L ROOFING, 
TeU PEES, &e. Dovsurpay, maker, 
Enough said.” 


ROCK RIVER PAPER COo., 


DEAFPENING, 
D CARPET LINING. 
276 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. “ Enou 


| Samples and circulars sent free, by 
HOLIDAYS 


Boston. 


Military y Academy, Pough- 
‘h-voine achool for hoya. 


Thousands are being cured by these inisilibie Puis 
Guaranteed in ers by mail promptly 
answered. Price per box. Testimonials at Whole- 
sale Office, 145 Eighth St., N.Y. Send for Circulars. 


—— One bottle warranted a per- 
Jeet cure for all kindaof 
Aleo tro to five bottles in the 
woret forms of Lerroery, 
Sonorvia, Satt-Raerm, Ca- 
Rarvmattem, and all 
diseases of the Skin and 
Blood. Entirely vegetable. 
In case of fallure, send and 
take back yom money. No 
failure for fourteen years. 

Sold every where. 

D. FOWLE, Boston. — 


OPIUM EATERS 


If you wish to be cured of the habit, address 
T. E. CLARKE, M.D., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Pomeroy’s Trusses. 


Unrivaled for the reliet and care of Hernia or Rupture. 
MEROY CO., Broadway, New York. 


WHY we can sell First 


5 
cu which re refer to = 
&c. RK FR now), using our Pianos, 
in 44 Please state where you saw 


U. 8. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


article of 


MACHINE Chicopee Falla, Mass. 


Stamps and Printing Materiais. 
Agents wanted. Golding & Co, 14 Kilby St, 


5 AGENTS WANTED. — Samples “sent 
mail, with terms to clear from _- to 
Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N 


STENCILS,» Btcel and Rubber Stamps, Stencil 


Address U.S. M’r’a Co., 
W. Lombard 8 St. 1 $10 a day to agents. 
47 A MONTH and EXPENSES to good Can- 
vaseera. — Articles new and eas Staple as 
Samples free, C. M, LININGTON, Chicago. 


All genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Baron 
BiG, the in- 
ventor, acrosé 
the label. 


NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig's control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. ‘Pagelcigns, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and . . 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


The Waverly 
PRINTING PRESS, 


Business Men, Professional 
and Amateur Printers 


Price, $15, $30, «& #50. 
Send for Llustrated Cata- 

logue to 

F.C. PENFIELD, Inventor, 

Weat Meriden, Conn. 


FROM THE FLAG 
TO THE CROSS. 


The Latest Book out. Extra large Octavo, 500 

pages. Elegantly bound, f Var. 
le and interesting. Containing matter found 
nowhere else in print; including sketches of 
Bishop Simpson, and othera. With 
t full-page Steel Portraita. Price $2 50. 

A ’ weekly profits immense. Address 
World Publishing Co., ! Phila. 
‘MP LOY MENT— $10 to 820 A DAY 
wish to employ GENTLEMEN and Lapixs to solicit 
orders for the Larrovep Brokers Suvt- 
tLe Sewine-Macuine. Price $20. Stitch alike on 
both sides. It will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, cord, bind, braid, 

and 


CAUTION! 


AGENTS WANTED. | 


acquai 
address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, or § or St. Lonis, M a. 


WANTED FOR McCLELLANS 


GOLDEN STATE. : 


_A New Book and New Subject Address WM. FLINT & Co. | 
| Phila., Pa., Cine... O . Springfield, Mass.. Atlanta Ga 


\ ANTED—AGENTS every where, to canvass for 
the History of the Great Fire in Bos- 
ton, by Col Russell H. Conwell, the graphic writer 
and celebrated orator. The writer waa an eyewitness, 
This will be the only correct and complete account, 
and must gel) rapidlv. 
B. B. RU SSELL, Publisher, Bo Boston, Masa. 


ASONIC.— Wanted, on salary or commission, 
F.A. M., for the New Werk 
illustrated, and interest. Send for 


acriptive cata e and terms. REDDING & CU. 
Pub rs of Worka, 544 Broadway, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED 


To canvases for the most popular publications of the 
day. Splendid chances for ladies and gentlemen in all 
parts of the States. Send for particulars. 

K. V. CURTIS, 838 Broadway, New York. 


CSS discovered America, but we have 

discovered the best and most profitable business 
for ts in the world. Write at once to CHAS, 
H. TAYLOR & CO., 51 Water St., Boston, or 
92 Market St., Chicago, Ti. 


AGENTS, READ THIS! 


We will pay Agents a of CSO pee wes ns 


res M.V. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, M 

PER WEEK ande paid. We 
want a reliabie sin ever, Coun 

the U.S. Address River Wire 

130 Maiden Lane, N. Y., or Chicago, Il. 

for 
day, or 62800 or Mew weeks 
. Stowe, and others. away: 

end 06 = rite and 

Particulars free. erthington, Dustin & o.. Hartford, 


wort! ng peo 
of efther sex, young or old, make more money 
work for us ia their spare moments or al! the time than ot at saving 
Stinson 
MON RY2 MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
$325 2 MONTH and | expenses to good Canvass- 
. DEAN, New Bedford, | Mase. 
Easily made with 0 our Stencil 
lars free. Sr: Srarrozp M'r’e Co., 6 Fulton St., N.Y. | 
\i7ANTED to articles needed by 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Hargree’s Werxty, One Year...... 
Hagpxe'’s Bazan, One Year...... 
rs for ove year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of cither the EEKI.Y, or 
Suuscainers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copt. 


per day! Acents wanted! AN classesof 
elea, Particularsfree. Address G. Portiaad, 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srzworn, Brattle ro, Vt 
ers. © les free. Ad 
MONEY and Key-Check Ontfit. Circa- 
A A MONTH! F Horse and carriage fu furnished. 
BADG AMONT H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
every one. PLUMB & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Macazinx, One Year......¢4 00 
Harper's Hagrer’s Weextyr, and 
Bazanz will be supplied gratis for every, Club of Five 
the United States, is M cents 


States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at an 
fied, it is understood that the onee 
with the current Volume ; for the W 
next after the date of the ‘order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Ha agen & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, ‘should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed withont loss to 
the sender. 


Trees ror Apvertistne in 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Line; 


Weekln.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per 
Outside $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa 
$i 25 per Line—each insertion. We 


Address HARPER & ; BROTHERS, New York. 


y or Bazar, with the Number 


= 
= 
\ = 
= 
of them in use all over the 
ment confirms all we claim; 
and, therefore, we fully guar- 
antee them. For Circulars 
| To Beavex Overooatines anv Leatuzr. in- 
| 
| 
or 
Bend fors (Dustrated 
| six (6) eminent physicians (in counsel) pronounced my . 
Miter, 306 Weat Washington St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
se Shoots darts equal to $30 Guns. Y ke 
iSTOL. Fine Parlor Amusement and Cines 7 Octave Pianos for 
' profitable In Saloons, every one We answer— It costs less than $300 
warranted, sent c.0. make any $600 Piane sol 
for $5.00. PECK & rough Agents, all of whom make 
196 St., N. Y. Ber ote We have 
N. B.—Send for our new Fall Dlustrated e p 90 Agenta, but direct to fami- 
of Skates, Boxing-Gloves, Fencing-Foils; Base-Ball, om 
Cricket, Gymnasium, Fireman's, Gunning, and Arch- 
ery Goods, &c. JOHN L. SHOREY, No. 86 Bromfield St., Boston. 
WSS 
and Flute. agent fr Time's 
Patent the best 
ogues free. 2 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 2% cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly on, 
terial: 
de. bn fat. 
aces. ith 
Black or Colored Inks, Gold or 
Silver Bronze. Price $1.to $8. 
Send for Circulars of our 
| 
Stammering 
Fi 
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“NO MORE PERMITS 
FOR THE ERECTION OF f 


UPON ANY BUILDINC 


SY ORDER OF THE BOAFD OF 


| 


TOO INFLAMMATORY. 
put aA MANSARD oN rou!” 
** You CAN'T GIT THE PERMIT.” 


C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS, 


502-504 Broadwiy, 
—ONLY.— 
OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE £TOCK 


LADIES’ FURS, 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF | 


SEAL-SKIN FUR, | 


IN ALL THE LEADING STYLES OF » 


SACQUES and TURBANS. 
602-504 Broadwz y. 


N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DE.’?ART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROA@WAY. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS. 


Factories, 550 BROADWAY, 
West Meriden, N. ¥. 
Conn. 


SHIRTS. 


W. Johnston, 
260 GRAND STREET, New York, 
Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six su 


rior Dress § e to measure, of Wamsutta 
muslin, for $15 and upward, to linen. 


ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits ; if for Stade, Spirals, or Buttons ; style of Cuff. 
&#~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


Best in the Market. 


ASHW ORTH’S 
SIX -CORD 


SPOOL COTTON. 


S0LD BY 
The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 


THE WONDER CAMERA, Over 12,000,000 
The Greatest Invention of the A re. 
Will show any opaque object. ~ 


Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


E. L. HORSMAN, 100 William St., New Yc RO OF if IG | 


Sole Agent for the United States. 


FIRST PREMIUM AL) AWARD- 
ED IN 1870, AN INDORSED BY 
CERTIFICATE FROM THE A 


ICAN INSTITUTE IN 1871, AS 


“THE BEST ARTICLE IN-THE MARKET.” 


ER F G, ROOFING and SHEATHING FELTS, 
SBESTOS, ASPHAL AS BOARD, 
ASBESTOS PAP 


Send f ti 
ve Pamphlets, Price-Lists, Terms 


The GUIDE is now published Quarrert1 25 H. W. JOHNS, 


cents pays for the year, four numbers, whict is not Established) New Offices,87 MAIDEN LANE, cor. 
half { GOLD STREET, New. York. 


SKATES. 


the cost. Those who afterward send mc.iey to 
the amount of One Dollar or more for Seeds m.y also 
order Twenty-five cents’ worth extra—the pric‘: paid 
for the Guide. 

The January Number is beautifal, gi pli ns for 
making Rural Homes, Designs for Dii ing- 
Table Decorations, Window Gar lems, 
&c.,and containing a mass of information invalt ible to 
the lovers of flowers. One Hundred and Fifty ps res, on 
fine tinted paper, some Five Hundred Engravin, s, and 
a superb Colored Plate and Chromo C )ver. 
The First Edition of Two Hunprep Tuovaal p just 
printed in English and German, and ready to se: d ont. 


in 1858. 


Discount to Clnbs. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
J. F, MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PATE NTS 


bers St. (P.O. Box 4544), N. Y. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Anchor, Lever, Chronometer, Sweep Seconds, 1, 5, and 
15 Minute Repeaters. -These watches are now pro- 
nounced the best time-keepers made. 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, 
20 & 22 John St., New York, 

Sole Agents for the U. 8. 

Also, a Large Assortment of WALTHAM Watches. 


OCTAGON-FRONT 
COUPES, 


NEW & ELEGANT DESIGNS, 
of the Best Quality. 


Bradley, Pray, & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


‘FINE ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFACTURERS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Wholesale Rooms, No. 1 Bond St., New York. 


The Gorham Company respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing facts for the consideration of purchasers of 
Sterling Silverware e Electro-Plate. The es- 
sential features claimed for their Silver, to meet the 
requirements of a refined and cultivated taste, are ele- 
gance of des combining form, outline, and orna- 
mentation, skilled purity of metal. 
The Gorham Company have had an experience of over 
thirty years in its manufactuse, whicli; combined with 
their own supervision, justify them in the 
claim that their productions are not only of the high- 
est e manufactured in the present advanced state 
of the -y~ that their great facilities enable them to 
— — terling Silver which can not be approached 

price. 


ELECTRO-PLATE. 


To meet the requirements of another class, who, 
while they have equally good and discernmen 


JOHN R. LAWRENCE & CO., 
ot ax »| 668 Broadway, N.Y. 
prefer to use a substitute for real silver, the ngens 
manufacture what is known as “‘ Gorham Pilate. t 


ee ge all the elements of real silver in solidity (the | ———. 


se being a hard, ringing metal like silver), beauty, PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 
finish, el ce of form and outline, and extreme dur- - AND 
ability. It can only be distinguished from silver by its BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN 


COMBINATION. 
Reliable, simple, convenient. Sample 
m sent free for Traveling Canvassers 
‘. mm wanted by F. H. STODDARD & CO., 
<)) 63 Fulton 8t., New York. 


WINTER 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL,? 
NASSAU, N.P, Bahamas, 


Persons desiring to escape the rigors of a Northern Winter cau ob*<in circular containing 
full information by addressing JAMES LIDGERWOOD, Ageat, “2. Broadway, N. Y. 


URVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 


First Quality only, at Moderate Prices. 
-Transit, $175; Level, $135; Six-inch Nonius 
Surveyor's Compass, $45. Every Instrument 
guaranteed. ce-Liets sent free. 


BLUNT & . 
P.O. Box 1585. *y. ¥. 


16 Burling Slip, 
ASPHALTE BOOFING FELT. 


special trade-mark stamped upon the base of each piece. 
The Gorham Company do not sell at retail, but refer 

all who may wish to obtain either Silver or Electro 

to the leading Jewelers in the place where they may 


e. 


are offered in Elegant New Styles, with import- 
ant improvements; their already brilliant reputation 
will be enhanced only by trial of their merits, and not 
by publishing testimonials. Lovers of whatever is 
refined and progressive in music will be charmed by 
the beautiful orchestral effects of their : 


COMBINATION SOLO STOPS, 
Purity of Tone, Elegance of Design, and Thorough 
Construction. Cireulars with music Free. 
sa” Agents wanted in every Town. 
Address GEO. WOODS & C®O., 
Campbridgeport, Mass. 


Musical Boxes 


In rich inlaid Rosewood and other fine Cases—ALL 
SIZES PRI 


A cheap, durable, and light permanent for 
Railroad Bepots Engine Houste, 


improved Sheathing Felt and general Roofing Materi- 


Pall and -y- aaa clock a exhibited in this Descriptive Circular, Samples, and Price- List 
country. Send for Circular and Price-List. sent ra he KE. H. MARTIN, 
SICAL BOXES REPAIRED by skillful work- 70 Maiden Lane & 9 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


MU 
men. M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, N.Y. 


BILLIARD TABLES, 


NEW, USEFUL. VALUABLE ! 


appliances; description price ts; 


F 


Dollars. Black Walnut. Complete 


From | 
with Cues Balls. Diagram and Liet free. 
ABBOT & NICHOLLS, 9 Liberty St., N. Y. 


n 


©Q 
Cabinets, ete, Also series 
Vv)? 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 


And Views, for Public -Exhibitions, ~ 
Secret Societies, Parlor Entertainments. 

Tiinstra ed catalogue sent free on tion. MoAL- 
LISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


 Goodall’s Playing Cards, 


Broapwavys, Gen. Jd AOKSONS, 


GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


BECAUSE THE | 
LISHING COMPANY, . Best and Most Durable. 


JAMES VICK, Hochester, 
FISHERMEN! | 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


1809. 
NOCH 
MORGAN’S. 


SONS’ 
Office, 20 PARK PLACE, N. Y. ; 


129 East 28th Street, New York. rit 
WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th st., N.Y. 


SAPOLIO 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, WKES’ 
removes stains and rust, and is the very best FOUNTAIN PEN writes 10 hours nyo te my 
e ncii, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
sw” Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Md. 


SEWING -MACHINE, IMPR /VED, 
$12. On 30 days’ trial. Sent on receipt ‘f $12. 
Money refunded if desired, less Express char; es, on 
return of machine. 96 West Broadway, : |. Y. 


\ 


FOR KEROSENE LAMPS, meets ectly the wants of those who require a pure, safe, inodorots oil. 
J. H. WICKES, 120 Maid 


ty thing ever used for general house cleaning, | 
by mail. Bond stamp for C 


ircular. 
E, 66 Nassau 8t, N. Y. 


Insure in the 
of Hartford. 


en Lane, New York. 


d and Rubber Charms, and Pencils, 


Jaz 
D> ye \. ~~ 
(CEU. 
AN US 
i 
¢#~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. . 
Six good “ Harris “ $9. 
t sending the follo meas- 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of smail fin- wotess, 
+ 
tune to over one hundred tunes. Accompaniments 
< SRANO SOLD NVEDODAL AWAROED 
a 
— : 
WAC 
| | 
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LONDON: A PILGRIMAGE. 


BY GUSTAVE NORE AND BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


THE GREAT VATS. 
BREWER’S DRAy. 
MIXING THE MALT. 
IN THE BREWERY. 
WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


DuDLEY STREET, SEVEN DIALS, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TOWN OF MALT. 


AMONG the earliest of risers in London 
are those who supply it with its beer. 
Having seen the opening of Covent Gar- 
den Market on a summer morning (and 
there is not a more striking picture by 
the banks of the Thames), stroll along 
the Strand and Flect Street, alive with 
newsboys and newsmen, and home-re- 
turning compositors; through Thames 
Street, over Southwark Bridge, to Park 
Street. Your nose will lead you to the 
town of Malt and Hops. The massive 
drays are out; the prodigious draymen 
are arrayed in their leather, that would 
gall any limbs but theirs of Titan build; 
the stately horses that are the astonish- 
ment of the foreigner and the pride of 
the English brewer are tossing their 
noble heads and pawing the ground. 
The barrels are rolling and swinging in 
all directions. Thirsty London is being 
attended to with a will, and with per- 
fect order, under the control of matuti- 
nal clerks and overseers. Before the 
ordinary tradesman has touched his 
shutters, lumbering proeessions of heay- 
ily laden drays are debouching on 
various quarters of London, bearing the 
famous “entire” to scores of customers. 

Within the gates are the government 
houses of the town of Malt and Hops, 
in which there are upward of forty 
officials, who direct the coming and 
going, the filling and repairing, the 
brewing and selling, of a rolling army 
of something like eighty thousand bar- 
rels. Their domain covers an acre of 
land, and comprises several streets 
bridged by light iron bridges, that look 
slight as spider-webs from the pave- 
ments. 


Co be Completed in Twelve Parts.— Part 9. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE TOWN oF MALT. 
CHAPTER XVII. UNDER LocK AND KEy. 


CHAPTER XVIIL——WHUITECHAPEL AND THEREABOUTS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


TURNKEY. 
A WHITECHAPEL 
THIEVES GAMBLING. 
_ BrRewer’s MEN. 
BLUEGATE FIELDS. 


St. PAUL’S FROM THE BREWERY BrIDcr. 
ASLEEP IN THE STREETS. | 

A Howse or ReruGe—IN THE BATH. 
WHITECHAPEL REFRESHMENTS. 
AFTERNOON IN THE PARK. 


A journey through the town of Malt 
and Hops is heavy work. The depart- 
ments are many, and are all spacious. 
They follow in well-considered sequence. 
The mashing, the boiling, the cooling, 
the fermenting, the cleansing, the barrel- 
filling, the storing, the dispatching, are 
so many departments of the government, 
with a sustaining aroma holding all inh 
one atm.sphere, and which keeps the 
mind in an unbroken train of thought 
even when contemplating the stables 
where the famous horses are kept as 
daintily as in the Royal Mews. Perhaps 
the first startling scene in the round is 
the mash-tun. 

Mashing is the elementary process of 
beer-making, and the object of these 
strange workers with wooden spades is 
to mix the malt thoroughly with tl 
water. The result is an amber liquid 
called wort, lakes of which we procee 
to view, lying placidly in tanks. Dup 
ing its progression to perfeet beer the 
sweet wort grows sour. On its way it 
is pumped up from the cool lakes into 
gigantic copper boilers, and boiled with 
great care-—for here the experienced 
and learned brewer shows himself. The 
boiling satisfactorily done, the wort 
flows out into broad lakes, airily situ- 
ated, where it can become rapidly cool 
without getting sour; and then it grad- 
ually subsides into these prodigious gyle 
tuns, about which staircases are ranged, 
and in which you would have to drag 
carefully for the body of an elephant. 
In these towers, against which men look 
like flies, the wort ferments, and we have 
porter, or “entire.” I should explain 
that “entire” is a combination ofthe 
qualities of three beers, that, in primi- 
tive London brewing-days, were made 
separately, and mixed from different 
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barrels in the customer’s glass. Hence 
the “‘ Barclay, Perkins, and Co.’s Entire” 
that is all over England, and the paint- 


occupies a distinct department in the 
town of Malt. 

Looking over London from one of the 
high-perched galleries that traverse the 
streets of these mighty brewers’ realm 
—with St. Paul’s dominating the view 
from the north—our guide* gently in- 
terposes the figure of Mr. Thrale and 
his illustrious friend—that Londoner 
among Londoners— Samuel Johnson. 
We are upon classic ground. Where 
the coopers are overhauling hundreds 
of damaged barrels, and giving them 
their proper adjustment of hoops; 
where the red-capped draymen are 
gossiping in groups; where the enor- 
mous butts are ranged ; where the 
smiths are shoeing the colossal horses, 

f and where the 300 feet of stables 
stretch, Samuel Johnson lounged an: talked, and worked at his dictionary, under the 
protecting friendship of Mr. Thrale, taen owner of the brewery. The rough old Doctor 
was executor to the will under whic. Mr. Thrale’s property passed into the families of 
the present owners, who have realiz>d. his description of its capabilities by extending 
it until it has become one of the epresentative industries of the world, “We are 
not,” said executor Johnson, “to sel] = parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality 
of growing rich beyond the dreaw »>f avarice.” The boilers and vats of the city of 
Malt realized £135,000, even wh_n Nessrs. Barelay and Perkins bought it. 

Ilow much would the boilers and vats, the drays and barrels, realize to-day ? 

The potentiality ef growing rich veyond the dream of avarice may not have been 
reached even now by the tirm; but .a good step along the Doctor’s highway has been 
taken. If “he who drinks beer thinks beer,” this must be a beer-thinking age—for 
how many foaming tankards take ‘heir laughing rise in this town of Malt! _ How 
many hop-yards to feed these vats cad lakes? A humorous speculator, who accompa- 


IN THE BREWERY. 


ing of which upon gaudy sign-boards. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


nied us, and sat in a little office where we finally tasted the various brews, suggested 
—* Yes, and how many temperance advocates do these stupendous men and horses 
keep going, the ungrateful varlets !” 

“There’s a good deal of ‘talkee’ yet to be done, Sir,” a sensible drayman said to us, 
flirting a flower between his lips as he spoke, “ before they teach English workmen 
that there’s sin and wickedness in a pint of honest beer.” 

And with this he set his heavy dray in motion. - 


DUDLEY STREET, SEVEN DIALS. 
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CHAPTER XVII. ~ - 
UNDER LOCK AND KEY. 


N EWGATE'S so0m- 


bre walls suggest 
sad thoughts on 
| the black spots 

, Which blur 
our civilization. 

Those who will 
| | not work, and 


have not the 
means of living 
| honestly, are the 
| pests of every 
| society. The 
| | vagrante, the 
tramps, the beg- 


gars, the cheats, 
the finished 
rogues, are 
formidable race 
among a popula- 
tion of more than 

three millions, 
closely massed. They are the despair of social 
reformers—for he who has once taken a liking 
to the bread of idleness is beyond redemption as 
a citizen. He will shift his ground, change his 
cheat, do any thing—save work. A couch under 
a hedge, a turnip stolen from a field, a feast of 
Plackberries—any thing to save the sweat of his ignoble brow. London has always 
been infested with the vagabond class. Johnson wrote, 


‘London! the needy villain’s gen’ral home, 
The common sewer of Parés and of Rome.” 


But we supply our own needy villains in these days. London draws the idle and 
vicious from all parts of the country. They are humble imitators of Mr. Micawber, 
who thought that something must turn up in a cathedral city. They are lineal 
descendants of the rogues who surrounded Queen Elizabeth's coach near Islington; and 


the crop, it is to be feared, has quite kept pace with the increase of the population. 
Ths cheat has devel- 
oped, the vagrant has 
become a systematic 
traveler, the beggar 
has a hundred stories, 
known mostly to the 
Mendicity Society in 
Red Lion Square, 
which the rascal of 
old could not employ. 
Edueation has, with ita 

good, brought into be- 

ing the begging-letter 

impostor. A _ police- 

man, in his scorn of 

the school-master and 

other new-fangled ma- 

chines, has been known 

to make the sag re- § 
mark that reading had | a 
only taught the young | 
vermin to steal the 
dearer article. Years 
have brought the 
merciful as well as 
the most philosophic 
mind: and kindness, 
erected into a reme- 
dial agent, has devised 
scores of plans for 
making industry in- 
viting to the cadger; 
for persuading the 
beggar, whose skin 
has never been moist- 
ened with an hour’s 
honorable exertion, to 
work—to delight in a 
tough job. A turn 
round Newgate will 
surprise many &@ smug, 
respectable Londoner 
who imagines that 
the people who beg or 
steal in order to avoid 
-work are all natives of 
‘Whitechapel or Drury 
Lane. In the yard 
where we saw the 
Convicted describing 
serpentine lines, by 


A WHITECHAPEL COFFEE-HOUSE. 


way of exercise, on two or three occasions, there were only four or five convicts of the 
lower classes—the tall prisoner, for instance, was a colonel in the English army; in the 
Unconvicted yard, where the moving coil of prisoners showed themselves in their daily 
dress, an attenuated, half-starved, and wholly crushed little postman alone represented 
the wage class. The juvenile yard was in the sole occupancy of a young clerk who 
had committed a murderous assault on a barrister in the Temple; and a most pitiful 
sight he made, with his little white hands peeping through the coarse convict dress. 
The main body of the prisoners were in the garb of gentlemen—to use the phrase that 
would inevitably be applied to them on their appearance at the bar of the Old Bailey. 
Those who will not work, and can not honestly live without work, are of all classes; 

and we have traced 


through every scene 
we have come upon in 
the course of our wan- 
derings. The lists of 
the refuges, the pris- 
ons, the work-houses, 
show the reverse of 
that bright medal 
whereon are struck 
the names of the brave 
men who have handled 
an office broom in the 
beginning, and ended 
the possessors of enor- 
mous wealth, and the 
objects of the general 
respect. In the list 
opposite the Peabodys 
are the names of men 
who began with wealth 
& and ended in disgrace 

and rags—the SirJohn 

y Dean Pauls, the Red- 

paths, and the Rou- 

pells. 

If in the densely 
packed haunts of pov- 
erty and crime — in 

©6the-hideous tenements 

stacked far and wide 

round such _institu- 
tions as the Bluegate 

Fields Ragged Scliools 

in Shadwell — there 

are hundreds. who 
have never had the 
chance of escape to 
comfort and virtuous 
courses, there are— 
and they are the main 
body of the army—the 
victims of Drink, illus- 
trators of every horror, 
form of suffering, and 
description of crime 
to which the special 
curse of our land leads 
the poor. At the cor- 
ner of every tumble- 
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down street is the 
house lamp—hateful as the fabled 
jewel in the loathsome toad’s head. 


you commit eal to the guid- 
ance of one of the intelligent and 
fearless heads of the detective force. 
He mounts the box of the ezb about 


I should, however, recommend 
those gentlemen.who are anxious 
to get at a true idea of the causes 
of crime, of the influences which 
fdster it, of the natures pronest to 
it, and of the surest means of re- 
ducing its extension and its grav- 
ity, to put themselves in the hands 
of an_ intelligent, a reflective, and 
courageous professional student of 
the criminal classes, like Sergeant 
Meiklejohn of the detective service. 
In his company they will see the 
policeman’s bull’s-eye turned on ex- 
traordinary faces and figures, such 
as we marked in a card-playing 
scene, While they will listen to very 
instructive stories of the devious 
ways by which men and women 
reach Newgate. 

Such education on the spot would 
be worth more to our legislators, 
hereditary and eleeted, than any |. 
number of attendances at Con- 
gresses, Charity Organization Asso- 
ciations, committees, and lectures. 
I remember accompanying Lord 
Caernarvon to a meeting of ticket- 
of-leave men which we had con- 
vened up a court by Smithfield, 
and, that we learned more about 
them that night than a year of 
blne- book and treatise reading 
could have given us. 

“He has never been any thing 
else but a thief. He was born a 
thief, and always will be a thief!’ 
said a guide through the low 
neighborhood of Shoreditch to me 
one night as we stepped out of a 
thieves’ kitchen. He pointed to 
rather a handsome lad of twenty, 
with a piercing, restless eye, and 
remarkable for the rapid move- 
ments of his limbs. He was— 
compared with the rest of the com- 
pany —well dressed. I observed 
this. 

“Yes,” said the policeman, “ he 
must have done a good bit of work 
lately: so had those flash pickpock- 
ets we met at the Music-Hall just 
now.” 

We paused before a crowd grouped 
round a baked-potato vendor. 

“Those,” said my knowing companio. 4, “are only poor: not thieves.” 

God help them, and keep them clear of Newgate’s lock and key! 

But the outer world has very little knowledge of the difficulty. It recurs every 
hour of every day. What can come o these frequenters of the penny gaffs of Shore- 
ditch ; these Shadwell. loungers, offsp1 ng of drunken and shameless mothers; these 
dancers at the Ratcliff hops; these lc angers along the Whitechapel Road, all cheap- 
ening food for the dismal Sunday they will be compelled to spend in their cellars and 
attics? The common lodging-houses re, as we see by the familiarity of the police 
with the landlords and inmates, under severe control; but who is to curb the flow of 
the conversation when groups of young thieves find themselves upon the same benches 
before the kitchen fire with poor artifi ial-flower makers? 

“Once they come here,” said one of. our police guides, “the best of them are lost. 
They can’t help it. Some will struggk for a long time; but unless they are fortunate 
enough to get away, they are done for You see, they come into the kitchen early to 
cook their supper, and thus they fall in with all sorts-—except those who could do them 
any good. That’s how it begins with nany of them. The rest are born in it.” 

_ “And God knows,” said another guid: , “how hard soe of ’em—decent creatures who 
have got into trouble—fight to leave i all. But, you see, there’s no place for them as 
cheap as this.” 

The bull’s-eye rambled along the linc} of a series of partitions, each containing a bed 
and a chair. 


ORLORN men, women, 
and children, and a 
spacious township 
peopled with them, 
froin cellars to attics 

 —from the resort of 

mame the sewer-rat to the 

@ nest of the sparrow 

in the chimney-stack 

—make up that realm 

of suffering and crime 

which adventurous 
people visit with as 
much ceremony and 
provision of protec- 
tion as belated trav- 

: elers across Finchley 

Common used in the middle of last cer jury. You put yourself in communication with 

Scotland Yard, to begin with. You alopt rough clothes. You select two or three 

companions che will not flinch even bi fore the humors and-horrors of Tiger Bay, and 


ST. PAUL'S FROM THE BREWERY BRIDGE. 


_worse confounded. 


eight o’clock, and the horse’s head 
is turned—east. 

When we move out of Fleet 
Street toward -‘Smithfield, we leave 
familiar London in a few minutes, 
and reach the lanes and by-ways, 
dark and noisy, and swarming with 
poor, that come under the merciful 
guardianship of good Mr. Catlin’s 
Cow Cross mission. The progress 
of the cab becomes slow and diffi- 
cult; angry words are exchanged 
with the driver; groups of gossip- 
ing or quarreling.men and women 
block the road ; the houses are black 
and grim, and oyly at the corners 
where the gin palaces light up 
their cruel splendors, can we ob- 
tain glimpses of the inhabitants. 
They are kith and kin of those we 
have seen so often skulking about 
amid the cobblers’ stalls and bird- 
fanciers of Newport Street, Seven 
Dials, ranging themselves outside 
the gates of casual wards, or beg- 
ging their way into a night refuge. 
They are brothers and sisters and 
cousins of these hopeless waifs and 
strays of London life, or of country ° 
life drawn to the metropolis by the 
general desire there is in the coun- 
try to get “nearer the smoke.” 

We halt at the opening of a yard, 
alight, and in a few minutes are in 
a crowd of tattered and tired-out 
creatures, who are being filtered 
into a refuge. 

Surely there can be only good in 
this minimum of relief, offered by 
spontaneous charity to the house- 
less, in a whole cityful of poor! 
They pass in one, by one: the father 
and his foot-sore boy; the mother 
with her whimpering babe in her 
arms, that are so lean they must 
hurt the flesh of the little imp. 
The superintendent is a mild, but 
firm, intelligent, and discerning 
man. He distributes the regula- 
tion lump of bread to the guests, 
and they pass on, by way of the 
bath —rigorously enforced for ob- 
vious reasons—to the dormitories 
set out like barracks, and warmed 
with a stove, which is always the centre of attraction. Here, when all are in bed, a 
Bible-reader reads, comforting, let us hope, many of the aching heads. The women and 
children have a ward apart. Some are reading, some are sewing rents in their clothes, 
some are darning, some have cast themselves to rest under the leather coverings, and, 
with inexpressible weariness, are in the land of dreams. I have paced these dormi- 
tories early and late, and have been with strong men who have burst into tears as 
their eyes have fallen upon the rows of sleeping mothers, some with two, some with 
three infants huddled to their sides for warmth, or folded in their poor arms. Young 
and old are here, houseless, and with babes to carry forth to-morrow into the east 
wind and the sleet. This story is told by the coughs that crackle like a distant run- 
ning fire of musketry all over the establishment. No wonder that many of them dread 
the bath upon their feeble, fevefish limbs, and with chests torn to rags, as many of 
them must be. 3 

It is a pity that there is not connected with every refuge for the houseless a 
well-ordered practical labor 
agency; for every night de- 
serving and willing men, 
women, and boys pass in, 
who would rejoice to be 
shifted from the streets; but 
alas! our organizers of chari- 
ty are only making confusion 


From the Refuge by Smith- 
field we rattled through dark 
lanes, across horrid, flashing 
highways, to the Whitechapel 
Police Station, to pick up the 
superintendent of savage Lon- 
don. He had some poor, wan 
specimens—maundering drunk 
—in his cells already, and it 
was hardly nine o’clock. We 
dismiss our cab: it would be 
useless in the strange, dark 
by-ways to which we are 
bound: by-ways, the natives 
of which will look upon us 
as the Japanese looked upon 
the first European travelers 
in the streets of Jeddo. The 
missionary, the parish doctor, 
the rent collector (who must 
be a bold man indeed), the 
policeman, the detective, and 
the humble undertaker are ~ 
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A HOUSE OF REFUGE—IN THE BATH. 
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the human beings from without our 
Alsatia who enter appearances in this 
ward and horrible Bluegate Fields, 
where, in the open doorways, low- 
browed ruffians and women who em- 
phasize even their endearments with 
an oath scowl at us in threatening 
groups as we pass, keeping carefully 
in the middle of the road. “ Stick 
close together, gentlemen; this is a 
*very rough part,” our careful guides 
tell us—some walking before, others 
behind —the local superintendent or 
the Scotland Yard sergeant accosting 
each policeman on his beat, and now 
and then collecting two or three, and 
planting them at strategical points or 
openings, that cover our advance, and 
keep the country open behind us. 

We plunge into a maze of courts 
and narrow streets of low houses— 
nearly all the doors of which are 
open, showing kitchen fires blazing 
far in the interior, and strange fig- 
ures moving about. Whistles, shouts, 
oaths, growls, and the brazen laughter 
of tipsy women; sullen “ good-nights” 
to the police escort; frequent recog- 
nition of notorious rogues by the 
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superintendent and his men; black 
pools of water under our feet—only 
a ribbon of violet-gray sky overhead! 
We come to a halt at a low black 
door. The superintendent’s knock 
means immediate opening. An 
man in corduroy breeches and gray 
stockings, unbuttoned waistcoat, and 
dirty shirt sleeves, with low muftin 
cap over his eyes, is about to growl, 
when the “ Good-night, Ben,” of the 
force, brings him to attention and 
respect at once. 

We advance into a low, long, dark 
room parted into boxes, in which are 
packed the most rascally company any 
great city could show. They stare, 
leer, dig each other in the ribs; fold 
their black hands over the cards, and 
grunt and grow! sotio voce as the su- 
perintendent reviews them with a firm 
and placid look of command. The 
place is clean, compared with the 
guests, thanks to the Common Lodg- 
ing-house Act; but it is charged with 
the unmistakable, overpowering damp 
and mouldy odor that is in every 
thieves’ kitchen, in every common 


lodging-house, every ragged hotel. 
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